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MEMOIRS OF LORD VISCOUNT DUNCAN, 


S long as the paffions and vices of men render 
hoftilities neceffary, fo long muft it be neceflary 

to procure able and gallant leaders of the conteft, in 
order to enfure fuccets. A furvey of hiftory, joined 
with ‘the dictates of common fenle, fhews the pro- 
priety of this obfervation. But in various ages, and in 
different nations, the qualities of a leader vary with the 
circumftances in which he may be placed, It is, hows 
ever, on all hands, agreed that there are certain qualifi+ 
cations in the general of an army, or in the commander 
of a fleet, which are deemed indifpenfible. A found and 
vigorous underftanding, an humane and generous at- 
tention to thofe committed to his fubjeétion, a profound 
knowledge either of miltary or of nautical affairs, to- 
gether with an ardent defire to promote the interefts of 
his country, are traits of character requifite to fo ex- 
alted a ftation. We mag, indeed, behold individuals of 
this clals in whom theie qualities are not centered. But 
the truly eminent man, he, to whom his country will 
look up with expectation, nor look in vain, mutt rife 
above the ordinary herd of mortals. Beloved and ref- 
pected, HE will atchieve ceeds of high renown. His 
ability and inclination will go hand in hand. Ina fituae 
tion where others would provably do nothing, his exers 
tions would be the greateft, and thus he himfelf encir- 
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cling his own brow with laurels, would hand down his 
name to diftant generations. 

To thefe rcfleétions we were led by the fubjeét of the 
prefent memoir, which though fcanty will, we truft, 
afford {ome juft idea of this illuftrious character. In this 
our Mifcellany, we are anxious to bring forward a fketch 
of the hero whofe portrait decorates our prefent Number, 
His name has been long known to Britions. His aétions 
will endear him to pofterity. Of the juftice or injuftice 
of the war in which we are engaged, we fay ncthing, 
But it muft be acknowledged by every candid man, tha 
whilft hoftilities continue to laft, the law of felf-prefer- 
vation diétates ftrenuous exertion againit rhe foe. This 
exertion Lord Duncan has effected, and to our bef 
thanks is he entitled for his eminent fervices. 

We have endeavoured to procure the particulars of 
this great man’s life, Sut we have not been fo fuccefsful 
as we could have wifhed. No account hath been laid 
before the Public from which ample materials might 
have been derived One thort {ketch refpeéting him, 
was given in a print of refpeétability at the time of his 
Jate viétory over the Dutch on the coaft of Holland. It 
has all the marks of authenticity, and may be depended 
upon for the truth of its facts. We accordingly prefent 
jt toour readers, affured that it will give them a degree 
of fatisfaétion. 

“© Lord Vifccunt Duncan is a younger fon of the very 
ancient and refpcctable family of Lundie, in the county 


of Perth, in Scotland. By the death of his elder bro. 
ther, the late Colonel Duncan, of Lundie, about 15 
montis ago, he gallant Admral became p: flefled of the 
family eftate, worth about one thoufand per annum. 
He married a paternal fifter of the prefent Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, and niece to Mr. Secretaty Dundas, 
by whom he has a family of feveral children. His eldett 
fon is a promifing ‘oung man, of an amiable dif 
pofition, and at prefent a ftudent at the Univerfiry ; 
Mils Jane Duncan is very young, and beginning ta 

make 
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make her appearance in the gay circles. The beauty 
and elegance of her perfon will undoubtedly give her a 
diftinguifhed place in the fafhionable world, unlefs that 
fweetnefs of temper and gentlenefs of manners which 
fhe poffeffes, fhal! induce her to prefer the innocent hap- 
pinefs of private life to the fplendour of a court, and the 
admiration of a ball-room. 

“ The Admiral is /xty forr years of age; his coun- 
tenance is agreeable and commanding, he is above fix 
fect high, and his ptrfon is well proportioned. His 
manners are fimple, eafy, and obliging, equally free 
from affeétation and roughnefs, the natural expreffion 
of unfeigned goodnefs of heart. His hfe has been 
fpent in the fervice of his country, and on every occa 
fion he has maintained the charaéter of a Britifh officer. 
When a captain, and at that time reckoned the hand- 
fomeft officer in the navy, his afliftance was required by 
the civil power to quell fome infurre€tion at Portf- 
mouth. The brave Commander, at tue head of his 
crew, with his {word in his hand, convinced the mob that 
he had fpirit and firmnef, to enforce obedience if they 
were determined to refit. His franknefs and generofity 
{pared that alternative, he joked them into good hu- 
mour, and they feparated in peace. 

‘© The unpleafant ftation which has fallen to his lot 
during this war, certainly pointed him out as a peculiar 
obje€t of royal favour. When the alarming mutiny at 
the Nore deprived him of the greater part of his fleet, 
and he had hardly a thip ieft that he could truft, to ex- 
cept his own, the gallant Admiral caufed the Venerable 
to be put clofe in with the Texel, and two frigates to be 
placed in the Offing to make fignals. By this means he 
manceuvred the Dutch tili he got a reinforcement. They 
vould not venture out, thinking he was come to recon 
noitre, and that the friyates were flationed to commu- 
nicate between him and his fleet ; but in every inftance 
he has difcovered great difcernmeat and profeffional 
knowledge. 
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“¢ After having provoked ~ Datch to give him battle, 
till he was tired and difgufted, he conceived they had 
fome other objeét in view, ae that lis keep ung his fta 
tion would prevent the very thing he mo! ardently 
defired. He gave out that he was under the n eceffity of 
returning home to refit. Some of his flect did cer tainly 
ftand in need of repairs, and the probability of this cir. 

fiance, after having been fo long at fea, gave that 
credibility to the report which was neceffary to induce 
the wary Dutch to commence their intended expedition, 
His feint of coming into port to refit, was fo thoroughly 
believed to be real, that fev eral of his officers and men 
who had gone on fhore, were left behind when he failed, 
after having received intelligence of the Dutch fleet bes 
ing at fea. The determined courage of the Dutch in 
the fcene of action, called forth all the bravery of the 
Britith feamen, and it was certainly the beft difputed 
grand engagement that has been fought during the 

»” 
war. 


Such are the merits of Lord Duncan, that the Eme 
peror of Rutha hath noticed and rewarded them, The 
following letter was fent him by that potentate, and is 
expreflive ot the regard he entertained for his fervices: 






























‘ ADMIRAL DUNCAN, 

*¢ In conficeration of the talents which you have difplayed 
during your military career; the honourable and diftinguifhed 
manner in which you acquitted yourfelf in the command 
which you had over my fquadron, deftined to combat, con- 
jointly with yours, the enemies of your country, and the zeal 
which you have manifefted for the well being of my fubjeéts, 
as well officers as feamen, | have created you | Chevalier of my 
Impeiial Order of St. Alexander New/ky, the Infignia of which 
accompany this for your inveftiture. I flatter mytelf that the 
juftice which I now sender you will be received by you as a 
ftriking proof of my high conficeration and good withes. [| 
pray God to have you in his holy and paiticular keeping. 

(Signed) PAUL.” 





Peterhoff, Suly 19, 1797. 





But 
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But it will now be expeéted that an account be given 
of Lord Duncan’s late victory over the Durch, with the 
glory of which Britain long refounded The preceding 
tketch {pecifies fome circumftances previous to the com. 
mencement of the aétion. The battle will be beft related 
inhis own words. We prefer this mode of communi-: 
cating it, as poffeffed of feveral advantages. Who is 
better able to defcribe the fcene than the man who is 
profeffionally acquainted with fuch affairs? Who can 
delineate it with greater accuracy than the hero by whole 
fuperior {kill and difcernment the victory is atchieved ? 
Befides, we like to hear a celebrated charaéter relating 
meafures in which he himtelf bore the principal part, 
and the fuccefs of which is intimately conneéted with the 
welfare of his country. 


Venerable off the Coaf? of Holland, the 12th of O&vber, 
by Log (11th) three P.M. Camperdown, E. S. eight 
miles, wind N. by E. 


rave the pleafure to acquaint you, t 
of the Lords Commiffione: the Admiralty 
o'clock this morning I got fight of the Dutch fleet; at half 
paft twelve I paffea through their line, and the action com- 
menced, which has been veiy fevere. The Admiral’s fhip is 
di{matted and has ftruck, as have feverai others, and one is 
on fire. 

“ T fhall fend Capt. Fairfax with particulars the moment 
can fpare him. Iam, Sir, 
“¢ Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


To Evan Nefean, E/q. * ADAM DUNCAN,” 


Venerable at Sea, 13th of Ofober, 1797, 
© SiR, off the Coaft of Holland. 

“ Be pleafed to acqguzint the Lords Commiffioners of the 
Admiralty, that, jucg:ng it of confequence their Lordthips 
fhould have information as early as poffible o* the defeat of the 
Dutch fleet under the command of Admiral De Winter, I dif- 
patched the Rofe cutter at three P.M. on the rath (11th 
int, with a fhort letter to you immediately after the action 
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was ended. I have now further to acquaint you, for their 
Lordfhip’s information, that in the night of the roth inftant, 
after I had fent away to you my letter of that date, I placed 
my fquadron in fuch a fituation as to prevent the enemy from 
yeturning to the Texel without my falling in with them. At 
nine o’clock in the morning of the rith, I got fight of Captain 
Trollope’s f{quadron, with fignals flying for an enemy to lee- 
ward; I immediately bore up, and made the fignal fora ge- 
neral chace, and foon got fight of them, forming in a Jine on 
the larboard tack to receive us, the wind at N. W. As we 
approached near, I made the fignal for the fquadron to fhorten 
fail, in order to conneét them; foon after I faw the land be- 
tween Camperdown and Egmont, about nine miles to leeward 
of the enemy, and finding there was no time to be loft in mak- 
ing the attack, I made the fignal to bear up, break the ene- 
my’'s line, and engage them to leeward, each fhip her oppo- 
nent, by which I got between them and the land, whither 
they were faft approaching My fignals were obeyed with 
great promptitude, and Vice-Admiral Onflow, in the Mo- 
narch, bore down cn the enemy’s rear in the moft gallant man- 
ner, his divifion following his example, and the aétion com- 
menced about forty minutes pait twelve o’clock. The Ve- 
nerable foon got through the enemy’s line, and | began a clofe 
action, with my divifion on their van, which lafled near two 
hours and a half, when I obferved all the mafls of the Dutch 
Admiral’s fhip go by the board: fhe was, however, defended 
for fome time in a moft gallant manner; but being over prefled 
by numbers, her colours were ftruck, and Admiral De Win- 
ter was foon brought on board the Venerable. On looking 
around me, I obferved the fhip bearing the Vice- Admiral’s 
flag, was alfo difmafted, and had furrendered to Vice-Admi- 
ral Onflow ; and that many others had likewife ftruck. Find- 
ing we were in nine fathoms water, and not farther than five 
miles from the land, my attention was fo much taken up in 
getting the heads of the difabled thips off fhore, that I was not 
able to diftinguifh the number of fhips captured ; and the wind 
having been contftantly on the land fince, we have unavoidably 
been much difperfed, fo that I have not been able to gain an 
exact account of them, but we have taken poffeffion of eight 
or nine; more of them had ftruck; but taking advantage of 
the night, and being fo near their own coaft, they fucceeded 
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in getting off, and fome of them were feen going into the Texel 
the next morning. 

“ It is ote the greateft pleafure and fatisfaétion I make 
known to their Lord thips the very gallant behaviour of Vice- 
Admiral Onflow, the Captains, Officers, Seamen, and Ma- 
rines of the fquadron, who all appeared aétuated with the 
truly Biitith fpirit, at leaft thofe that 1 had an opportunity of 
feci ta 

‘ One of the enemy’s fhips caught fire in the aétion, and 
inte e very near the Venerable ; but I have the pleafure to fay 
it was extinguifhed, and fhe is one of the fhips in our poflef- 
fion. The fquadron has‘fuffered much in their mafts, yards, 
and rigging, and many of them have loft a number of men; 
however, in no proportion to that of the enemy. The car- 
nage on board the two fhips that bore the Admiral’s flags has 
been beyond all defcription ; they have had no lefs than 250 
men killed and wounded on board of each fhip; and here I 
have to lament the lofs of Captain Burgefs, of his Majefty’s 
fhip the Ardent, who brought that fhip into a¢tion in the moft 
gallant and mafterly manner, but was unfortunately killed 
foon after. However the thip continued the action clofe, un- 
til quite difabled. The public have loft a good and gallant 
officer in Capt. Burgefs, and I, with others, a fincere friend. 

“ Capte ain Trollope’ s exertions and a¢tive good conduét in 
keeping fight of the enemy s ficet until 1 came up, have been 
truly meritorious, and, I truft, will meet a juit reward, 

“‘ T fend this by Captain Fairfax, by whofe able advice I 
profited much during the aétion, and who will give their 
Loidfhips any furthe: particulars they may with to know 

© As mott of the fhip s of the ‘wr Iron are much difabled, 

and feveral of th € pares difmaited, I fhall make the beft of 

my Way with them to the Nore. 1 am, Sir, 
** Your moit obedient humble fervant, 








To Evan Nepean, Efq. «“ ADAM DUNCAN.” 
“ -StRy Venerable, off Orfordnefi, OF. 15. 


“ In addition to my letter of the 13th inftant, containing 
the ey of the aétion of the r1th, and which I havenot 
been able to fend away until this day, I have to acquaint youy 
for the information of the Lords Commiffioners of the Admi- 
raltyy 
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ralty, that fiom the wind continuing to blow on the Dutch 
coaft, the fhips have had great dithculty in keeping off the 
fhore, and that we have been unavoidably feparated. On 
Friday lait the wind blew ftrong from the W. S. W. to W. 
N. W. and continued fo to do until Saturday morning ; it then 
fhifted to the Noith, when I made the fignal to wear, flood to 
the Weftward, and fortunately anchored here Jaft evening, the 
Venerable being fo leaky, that, with all her pumps going, we 
could but juft keep her free. This morning I obferved the 
fhips named in the margin * at anchor near us ; three near the 
Kentifh Knock, and three in Hofley Bay. The wind is at 
N. W. and much againft the difabled fhips: I have therefore 
fent rhe Lancafter and Beaulieu out torender them affiftance 

“ Sir Thomas Williams, in the Endymion, who joined me 
the day after the action, I alfo fent in thore, to keep by and 
affift the difabled fhips ; and I am informed that, in the courfe 
of the night, he fell ia witha Dutch fhip of the line off the 
Texel, and had engaged her: but [ have not heard the parti- 
culars. Jam, Sir, 

“© Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


To Evan Nepean, E fj. “« ADAM DUNCAN,” 


To this account of avi€tory the moft brilliant that has 
adorned our naval annals fince the defeat of the Spanifh 
Armada, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, we fubjoin 
the encomium paffed upon it by the Poet Laureat. In 
his Naval Dominion, an excellent poem, recently pub- 
lifhed, and whofe merits were noticed in our Review 
for May, the Poet delineates with {pirit our various vic- 
tories at fea. On Lord Duncan he pours forth the fol- 
lowing expreflive lines:— 


What trophies fhall the Mufe to Duncan raife, 

Whofe worth tranfcends the boldeft flight of praife ?— 
Will all the powers man’s genius can difplay 

Give added luftre to the beams of day ? 

His virtues fhine in native worth array’d, 

Nor want, nor atk, precarious flattery’s aid. 


* Monarch, Powerful, Lancafter, Beaulieu, 
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Him to his fenate Britain’s Monarch calls, 
His praife refounding frora that fenate’s walls ; 
Walls where in woven tints portray’d are feen 
The naval triumph of the maiden Queen, 

The delegated fons of Britain’s choice 

In his applaufes fpeak a people’s vuice ; 

And while from Caledonia’s northern fkies, 
Prolific parent of the brave and wife, 

Burfts the full ftrain in patriot ardour loud 

Of fuch a fon with honett vaunting proud, 
England afferts her fhare of Duncan’s fame, 
And claims the hero in Britannia’s name. 


Few victories, either by land or fea, have had a more 
general effeé&t in raifing the {pirits of the nation, Of its 
bencfit for the proteétion of our commerce in particular, 
we were all fenfible. Every token of congratulation 
was prefented to the gallant Admiral and his brave fleet. 
Every demonftration of joy was given which is ufually 
fhown on thofe occafions. The king himfelf meditated 
two meafures expretlive of the fatisfaétion he experi- 
enced, one of which was fruftrated by the tempeftuouf- 
nefs of the elements, the other was fully accom- 
plithed. His Majefty intended to vifit the Nore, whi- 
ther the fleet returned along with the prizes after the 
action. He embarked at Greenwich, made fome way 
down the river, but contrary winds obliged him to defiit 
from his intention. One objeét of the expedition how- 
ever was effected; the pardon of one hundred and 
eighty men, who had been engaged in the unhappy bufi- 
nefs at the Nore under Parker, was granted at the in- 
terceffion of Lord Duncan. This was nobly done, and 
worthy of his exalted charaéter. True courage is ever 
allied to humanity. The other token of his Majefty’s 
fatisfa€tion, was his proceffion to St. Paul’s,on Decem- 
ber the 1gth, where thanks were returned for the vic- 
tory. The cavalcade from St. James’s was conduéted 
with dignity, and the colours taken from the enemy 
were triumphantly borne along and depofited in the ca- 
thedral, J. W. De 
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J. W. De Winter, the Dutch Admiral, was, on 
account of the valour with which he fought, treated 
by us with refpe&t. This was charaéteriftic of a great 
nation. He was a man of eafy and pleafant man. 
ners. It is reported, that immedtately upon his coming 
on board the Venerable, he, after the firft change of 
compliments, faid—* It was a matter of furprife to him 
how fuch gigantic objeéts as Lord Duncan and himfelf 
(he alfo being remarkably tall) had efcaped the carnage 
of the day.” 

To the honour of the British Na Tron be it fpoken, 
large fums were raiied for the widows and children 
of thefe unfortunate men who fell on that memorable 
day. An attention to thefe objeéts conftitutes true 
giory! On fuch exertions we may fafely pride ourfelves. 
Indeed Greenwich and Chelfea are ftanding monuments 
of public generofity. There, provifion ts made for the 
relief of thofe brave fellows whofe youthful vigour has 
been exhaufted in behalf of their native land. After 
long and laborious fervices, here they repofe from the 
toils they have endured, and from the dangers to which 
they have been expofed. In this have of comfort which 
they have at laft fafely entered, they partake of the blef- 
fings which their grateful countrymen have provided for 
them. They can look back to that tempeftuous fea, on 
whofe agitated furface they have been often borne, with 
fatisfaétion. They can behold with no fmall compla- 
cency others rifing in their flcad, who are equally ready 
to hazard their lives in the defence of their country! 

We have juft Jearnt that the gailant ADMIRAL 
Duncan has taken leave of his Majefty, and has 
refumed the command of his fquadron dettined for the 
North Seas. This information muft impart pleafure to 
every lover of his country. May Duxcan, In whofe 
charaéter courage and humanity are united, long defend 
the fhores of Britain, now threatened by an inveterate 
foe! May fuccefs attend his patriotic meafures, and 
may England be bleffed with fuch commanders, rill th 
world be hufhed into univerfa! peace. 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XVII] 
ON TASTE. 


—— This, nor gems, nor ftores of gold, 

Nor purple ftate, nor culture can beftow ; 

But Gov alone, when firft his active hand 

Imprints the facred bias of the foul. 
AKENSIDE, 


PON Genius, Tafte, and other fubjeéts compre- 
hended under the Bedles Lettres, much hath been 
written by men of diftingu:thed celebrity. It is not my 
purpofe to ftart any new opinion on thefe topics, or even 
to concentrate into one point all that has been advanced 
by others. The Refledor is only 2 repofitory for cur- 
fory remarks on fubjeéts, conneéted with the inftruction 
and entertainment of thofe who honour it with a perufal. 
Between GENIUS and TASTE there fubfifts an inti- 
mate conneétion which renders it neceffary that they 
fhould be confidered in fubferviency toeachother. Thus 
will they reflect a mutual light, capable of aiding us in 
the illuftration of them. Apart, they cannot be fo 
thoroughly inveftigated, and therefore we are juitified 
in rendering them fubjeéts of difcuffion in two fucceflive 
Numbers. In tnis point of view would we have them 
contemplated. We are not without fome hope that fuch 
a joint confideration of them will carry along with it 
feveral {ubftantial advantages. 

The term TASTE, applicd to compofition, muft be 
underftood in a figurative fenfe. Its original fignifica- 
tion refers direétly to the palate, by which we are en- 
abled to aicertain the quality of the food prefented to us 
for our nourtfhment and fupport. Ina fimilar manner 
the mind is endowed with a power of difcrimination ref= 
pecting the fubjeéts which engage its attention. No- 

thing 
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thing is more generally underftood than the faculty of 
Tafte. It is in the mouth of all, though few, perhaps, 
have philofophically invefligated it. Nor is it indeed 
neceflary. Providence hath wifely appointed that we 
fhould ufe both our faculties and our fenfes without be- 
ing profoundly acquainted with the nature or extent of 
them. This meafure is wifely ordered, fince men were 
defigned more for aétion in this prefent life than for 
contemplation. It is, neverthelefs, highly ufeful for 
thofe who have ability and leifure, to enquire into fuch 
things. The inveftigation exalts our opinion of the 
Deity in the formation of man, and proves a poweriul 
incitement to the proper exercife of thofe powers with 
which we are furnithed. 

Tafte hath been thus juftly defined by a writer who 
poffeffes no inconfiderable portion of it. It is,” favs 
Dr. Blair, * the power of receiving pleafure from the 
beauties of nature and art.”” Now that fuch a power is 
pofle fled by individuals in various degrees, 1s obvious to 
every one who has the leaft acquaintance with mankind, 
Not only in the different ftages of life, but in the dif- 
ferent claffes of men, variety of taftes to a very great 
extent prevails. What diffonance fubfifts between the 
crude perceptions of a child, and the mature judgment 
of a veteran in the republic of letters? How much at 
variance are the taftes of the rude ruftic who has feen 
nature in her mof unfinifhed forms, and’ of the polithed 
fcholar whofe mind, to ufe the words of Akenfide, 

“ Ts feelingly alive to each fine impulfe ?’”” 

Taftes are, in reality, as various as the human coun- 
tenance; under every afpeét a difference obtains. Hence 
both in kind and degree it affords ample matter for dif- 
cuffion. On this account the fubjeét diftributes ixfeif 
into two branches, which have been duly noticed by 
philologifts. Let us confider them with fome minute: 
nefs. 

Delicacy and corredinefs are the two qualities afcribed 

to 
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to Tafte in its moft perfe&t ftate. Delicacy refpeéts the 
fenfibility with which our nature is endowed for the 
perception of beauty. Some minds are fo torpid, that 
nothing can aroufe them, whilft another ciafs fhall be 
affected by every breath of wind, however gently it 
plays upon them. Thefe are evidently extremes which 
muft be avoided. Now delicacy confifts in a refinement 
of fenfation eafier to be conceived than expreffed. As 
the fenfes of fome men are far more exquifite than thofe 
of others, fo their tafte is equally diftinguifhed by the 
various degrees of finenefs which it affumes. A man of 
delicate taite is always underftood to difcern beauties 
which efcape the vulgar. Some latent exceliencies are 
difcovered which charm the eye and conciliate the heart. 
Correétnefs, the other quality of a perfeét tafte, refpects 
the improvement which it has received by means of the 
underitanding operating to the formation of a juft judg- 
ment. It implies the individual’s pofleffion of certain rules 
by which every objeét is tu be eftimated. His opinion 
is not formed at random. His principles of judging 
are not fubjeét to a childifh caprice, or to an humour- 
fome flu€tuation. He underftands what, and knows why 
he approves. This is a valuable acquifition, and, united 
to delicacy of tafte, conftitutes the man of eminent 
genius. But it is to be remarked, that correétnefs and 
delicacy are by no means conitant companions. Apart 
are they frequently found, and numerous inftances of 
this truth might be adduced. Hence Blair juftly ob- 
ferves, that * Among the ancient writers, Longinus 
poffeffed moft delicacy, Ariftotle moft correétne{s.— 
Among the moderns, Addifon is a high example of de- 
licate tafte ; Dean Swift, had he written on the fubje& 
of criticifm, would perhaps have afforded the example 
of a correét one.’’ Thefe inftances are well chofen, 
and happily illuftrate the topic which is now under in- 
veftigation. 

Having touched on the two qualities ufually afcribed 
to Tafte in its moft perfect ftate, I may next proceed to 

Vou. IV. U enquire 
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enquire into the flandard of Tafte. This fubjeé& has 
occafioned no fmall altercation between the critics. 
“ Among the endlefs diverfities of tafte, how is it poffi- 
ble (exclaims the young ftudent) to afcertain a criterion 
for true tafte * Locking abroad among mankind, we 
perceive this power of the mind to be as various as the 
human countenance. Even delicacy and correétnefs, the 
charaéteriftic properties of a true tafte, exift in different 
degrees in our beft writers. Each author is praifed for 
his tafte, while they agree in no one thing except the 
diverfity of thofe faculties with which nature hath fur- 
nithed them.” 

To this uatural exclamation, it may be replied, that 
the diverfity cannot be queftioned. But it does not fol- 
Jow that on this account no ftandard of Tafte can be 
obtained by which beauties can be eftimated. A gene. 
ral, and therefore a fufficient ftandard for Tafte may be 
found by adverting to thofe qualities which univerfally 
pleafe mankind, particularly what pleafes perfons who 
have been placed in circumftances moft favourable to 
the cultivation of their tafte. For there are beauties 
which, difplayed in a juft point of view, muft impart, 
even tothe rudeft mind, a degree of pleafure. In the 
very nature of fome objeéts, a foundation is laid for 
agreeable contemplation. There are certain latent feeds 
of beauty, certain hidden excellencies, {cattered by the 
hand of the Almighty throughout the whole extent of 
his dominions !| Nor is this obfervation to be confined to 
the works of nature, it mutt be extended alfo to the 
productions of art. Moft arts are fuccefsful imitations 
of nature. Little, therefore, need be here faid to prove 
that the remark jutt made is of equal application. Every 
performance defcribes e1 ber the fentiments or aétions of 
mankind, and hence the more perfeét the defcription, 
the more entire is the refemblance to nature, which has 
evey charms to fafcinate the heart. Homer’s Ihad, Vir- 
gil’s Eneid, and Milton’s Paradife Lott, are admirable 
infiances of what a Juft tafte is able to effect in this par- 
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ticular wav. Quintilian, that mafterly critic, exprefsly 
fays, ‘* Homer extended the limits of human genius to 
their utmoft ftretch, and poffeffed fuch complete ideas 
of all the different kinds of writing, that HE alone isa 
perfeét model of all the different beauties that can enter 
jato any compofition.’’ 

Nor mutt I clofe without reminding the reader of the 
pleafures of Tafte, ufually ftiled the pleafures of imagi- 
nation. On thefe fources of enjoyment I could defcant 
with rapture. The exquifite genius of Addifon firft 
attempted to reduce them into a regular fyftem under 
thefe three heads—beauty, grandeur, and novelty. His 
fpeculations on the fubjeé& difplay an admirable inge- 
nuity, and may be found in the fixth volume of the 
Spectator. He has opened a track of inveftigation, 
which may be fuccefsfully followed. Dr. Akenfide’s 
poem, entitled, Plea/ures of Imagination, contains many 
excellent paffages iliuftrative of this topic, and may be 
read both for profit and amufement. Addreffing him- 
felf to the Divine Being, ina ftrain worthy of the theme, 
he exclaims :— 








Pe OEE BT a 
With every food of life to nourifh man; 
By kind illufions of the wond’ring fenfe 
Thou makeft all nature beauty to his eye, 
Or mujic to his ear. 


The pleafures of Tafte are indeed more commonly 
diftributed into thofe of the beautiful and the fublime. 
What conftitutes the one and the other has been the 
fubjeét of affiduous enquiry. The principles on which 
they are founded have been inveftigated with a com- 


mendable indufiry. Itis agreed that the beautiful re- 
fults from colour, figure, motion, defign, and tiom the 
combinauon of thefe qualities in objects either of mature 
orof art. On the other hand, the fublime arifes from 
acertain grandeur contemplated with a reverential awe, 
or a profound admiration. Mr. Burke places it ina 
U2 kind 
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kind of terror, though fublime objects might be men. 
tioned into whofe compofition nothing terrible enters, 
It is, however, contefied, that fublinnity, either in na- 
Saal or moral objeéts, always elevates the mind, dilating 
it with the grandett fenfations ! 
It is of peculiar importance to YOUTH, that their 
minds fhould be laid “ betimes to thefe exquifite 
fources of enjoyment. With their irtrinfic value the 
fenfual:ift muft be aoa unacquainted. Bacchanalian 
revels impart no fuch i ys. The boafted fatista€tion of 
vulgar minds is not to be put in competition with them. 
The pleafures of Tafte grow upon the h lappy individual 
who cultivates them. TI he faculty of enjoyment is réns 
dered more capacious by frequent exercife. Every ob- 
je&t in nature, and every fubjeé in art, affords materials 
for pleafi ng contemplation, The feafons of the year are 
replete with entertainment. To the man of talte, the 
bleaknefs of winter, the novelties of {fpring, the fulnefs 
of fummer, and the luxuriance of wnat are every 
way acceptable. In moft literary compof fitions, like. 
wife, fomething will be found capable of adminiftering 
delight. The fobriety of plain profe, and the gaiety of 
fprightly verfe, have charms for him. Every produc. 
tion, from the gravity of hiftory down to the artlefs fim. 
plicy of a fable, catches his attention and engages his 
heart. Fromthe enchanting foftnefs of beauty 19 “all her 
variegated forms, up to the tremendous terrors of the 
fublime, what a range of enjoyment! That man san 
objeé of envy. He lives as in a fuperior region. He con- 
verfes with an higher circle of objeéts. To this fa 
voured votary of taite, efpecially if he be a virtuous 
charaéter, the following lines may with propriety be 
addreffed :— 


To pleafe thine ear, foft notes the linnet pours, 

And with grand peal the decp-ton’d thunder rolls; 
The tireamlet murmurs and the torrent rvars ; 

The zephyr whifpers and the tempeit howls. 


From 
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From each, or lofty, or mellifluous found, 
Each fair or awful form that ftrikes the fight, 
In art’s wide fphere, or nature’s ample round, 
Tis thine to draw refin’d and rich delight. 
FAWCETT. 
On CriricismM—in the next Refle@or. 


EES — 


GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XIX.] 
DETACHED THOUGHTS, BY LORD ORFORDa« 


| ISTORY is a romance that is believed : aromance, 
a hiflory that is not beiteved. 


MonTAIGNE pleafed becaufe he wrote what he 
thought ; other authors think what they fhall write. 


WHOEVER expeéts pity by complaining to his phy- 
fician, is as foolifh as they who, having loft their mo- 
ney at cards, complain of their ill luck to their compa- 
nions, the winners. If none were ill, or unfortunate, 
how would phyficians or gamefters get money ? 


Beauty, after five and thirty, is like a forfeited 
peerage, the tities of which is given by the courtely of 
the well-bred to thofe who have no legal claim to it. 


ALBANO’s boy-angels and cupids are all fo alike, that 
they feem to have been the children of the Flemith 
Countefs, who was faid to be delivered of three hundred 
and fixty-five ata birth. 

Aw author without originality, is like a courtier who 
is always dreffed in the falhion : nobody minds the co- 
lour or make of his coat : if it is ill made it is criticifed; 
if not, what can be faid on it? Hundreds are dreffed as 
well, Bookfellers and falefmen lay up the book or the 
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coat the moment the fafhion of it is paffed, till they can 
fell either into the country. 


IF a man’s eves, cars, or memory decay, he ought 
to conclude that his underftanding decays alfo; for the 
weaker it grows the lefs likely he is to perceive it. 


Envy deferves pity more than anger, for it hurts 
nobody fo much as itfelf. It is a diftemper rather than 
a vice; for nobody would feel envy 1f he could help it, 
Whoever envies another fecretly, allows that perfon’s 
fuperiority. 

WHEN flattercrs compliment kings for virtues that 
are the very reverfe of their charaéters; they remind 
me of the ftory of a little boy, who was apt to tell pco- 
ple of any remarkable defect in their perfons. One day, 
a gentleman who had an extraordinary large nofe, being 
to dine with the boy’s parents, his mother charged him 
not to fay any thing of the gentleman’s large nofe.— 
When he arrived the child ftared at hin, and then turn- 
ing to his mother, faid—** Mamma, what a pretty /ztzle 
nofe that gentleman has.”’ 


EXPERIENCE becomes prefcience. 


NOTHING is more vain than for a woman to deny 
her age; for flie cannot deceive the only perfon that 
cares about it, herfelf. Ifa man diflixes a woman be- 
caufe he thinks her of the age fhe 1s, he willonly diflike 
her the more for being told the is vounger than the feems 
to be, and confequently looks older than fhe ought to 
do. The Anno Domini of her face will weigh more 
than that of her regitier. 


Censok1ovus old women betray three things ; one, 
that they have been gallant; the next, that they can be 
fo no longer ; and the third, that they are always wih- 
ing they could be, 


No Woman ever invented a new religion, yet no new 
religion 
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om religion wou we ever ek € been fpreed but for’ women. 
“se PosTERITY reat degenerates till it becomes our 
- the anceftors. 
j 
It is u nfort tunate to have no mafter but our own cr- 
piel rors. If we proft ever fo much phere age the unjuft 
chad public always recolleét the matter more than they take 
pi notice of the improvement of the fcholar 
fon’s MeN are o'ten capable of greater mab than they 
perform. They are tent into the world with bills of 
that credit, and icldom draw to their ruil extent. 
mind DR. JOHNSON. 
pco- : ; ‘ 
day, The following beautiful Ode to Frsend/hip, was one 
yeing of his earlieft compoficions :— 
him Friendthip, pecutiar boon of heav’s 
rt if P» pecuilar buon OF Heavy 
le.— The noble mind’s delight and px 
‘urn- To men and angels only giv’n, 
liitle To all the lower world deny’d. 
While love, unknown among the bleft, 
Parent of thoufand wild defixes, 
The favage and the human breafi 
deny Torments alike with raging fire 
ye With bright, but oft deftructive gleam, 
vs ke Alike o’er all his lightnings fly ; 
ifli € Thy lambent glories only beam 
icems Around the fav’rites of the tky. 
ht to 
‘more Thy gentle flow of guiltlefs joys 
On fools and villains ne’er defcend ; 
In vain for thee the tyrant fighs, 
one, And hugs a flatt’ver for a friend. 
san be 


Diredt’iefs of the brave and juft, 

O guide us thro’ life’s darkfome way ! 
And let the tortures of miftruit 
On felfith bofoms only prey. 
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Nor fhall thine ardours ceafe to glow 
When fouls to blifsful climes remove, 
What rais’d our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happinefs above. 


HIS RIDICULE. 


Wuen Dr. Percy firft publifhed his colle&ion of 
Ancient Englifh Ballads, perhaps he was too lavifh in 
commendation of the beautiful fimplicity and poetic 
merit he fuppofed himfelf to difcover in them. This 
circumftance provoked Johnfon to obferve one evening 
at Mifs Reynolds’s tea-table, that he could rhyme as 
well and as elegantly in common narrative and conver- 
fation. For initance, fays he, 

As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 
I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand. 
Or to render fuch poetry fubfervient to my own im- 


Lav ibiil 
mediate nile 
mediate ue, 


I therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
soe x on 


That thou wilt Siv 


lit, 


y gentle maid, 
mg detain the cup, 
he bottom I 
liquor up. 
is mournful truth, 
1a frown:— 
Thou canft not make the tea fo fat 
As I can gulp it down. 
KING WILLIAM. 
THE courage, activity, and prefence of mind of this 
monarch at the battle of the Boyne, in July 1690, were 
extremely confpicuous during the whole of the engage- 
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ment, in the courfe of which he repeatedly charged the 
enemy fword in hand. An Englith foldier, in the heat of 
the battle, pointing his piece at the king, he turned it 
aide wi uae iremotion, faying only, * Do you not know 
your friends?’ The day was far adv anced, when rhe 
Trith a lens h began to retire on all fides ; and General 
Hamilton, ocomm wre the horte, making a furious 
charge, in defperate hope of retrieving the battle, 

nd taken prifo ner. On being brought 
ino ee pitehen eof the King, who knew him to be the 
lite and foul of the Lrith army, William afked him, * If 
he thought the enemy would make any farther refift- 
ance? to which Han nilron replied, ‘* Upon my honour 
I belicve they will.’ The king eying him with a look 
of difdain, repeated, “ your HoNOUR!”’ but took no 
other notice of his treachery. 









































JAMES THE SECOND. 


THE rival monarch, far from contending for the prize 
of empire in the fame ipirit of heroifm, kept his flation 
with a few we adrons of horfe on the hill of Dunmore, 
to the fouth of the riv er Viewing through a telefcope 
from the cower of the church the movements of the two 
armies. On receiving intelligence from Count Lazun 
that he was in danger of being furrounded, he marched 
of to Duleck, and thence in great hafte to Dublin. 
This dattardly conduét expofed im tothe perfonal con- 
tempt of thofe who-were moft ftrongly attached to the 
caule, Colonel Sarsfield, as it is faid, declaring, ** that 
if they could change kings, he fhould not be afraid to 
fight the battle over again.” 








ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON 





Wasa prelate who, in a very difficult and critical 
fituation, had conduéted himfelf with great wifdom, 
temper, ‘ond moderation. He had aclear head, witha 
tender and compafiionate heart, and like his celebrated 
predeceffor, 
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predeceffor, Cranmer, was a faithful and zealous friend, 
but a gentle, generous, and placable adverfary. 


VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 


Tuts celebrated man had formed himfelf on the modet 
of the heroic Montrofe, and was poffeffed of the fame 
commanding talents and graceful acc rm plithments. 
Having left the convention with the reft of the fecedersy 
he quitted Edinburgh at the head of about fifty hort fe, 
Bei: ng afked whither he was ea ingy he ret lied, “* Wher 
ever “the {fpirit of A Mont ‘rofe hall | dire€t me.” He was 


foon after killed at the battle of Killicranky, May 1689. 


ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL. 

rf ftone was laid on ae 12, 1676, by Sir 

Wren, and the building was completed by 
but the whole decorazic ns were not 
amoft firgular cumittance, 
nding it was thirty-five oly building, it 
rifhed by one architeé Sit Chritte phet 
‘nay one prelate, rienry Bry ipton, bithop 
of Londot W hereas the church of St. Peter, at Rome, 
was 2 Said and thirty-five vears in building, im 
the reigns of m/neteen popes, and went through the 
hands of taefve architeéts. In the reigns of James I. 
and Charles s I. the body of this cathedral was the com- 
mon retort of the politicians, the newt: gers, and the 
idle in general. It was called Paul’s walk. Ir is mens 

tioned in the old plays, and other books of the times. 


JUDGE JEFFE 


Tus fallen Lord Chancellor Jefferies, the crue! in- 


ftrument c defporifm under James II. died imprifoned 
in the Tower of London, of a broken heart, aided by 
intemperance. Whitt there he received, as he thought, 
a prelent of a barrel of Colchciter oy fters, and exprefled 
great fatisfaction at the thought of having fome friend 
. yet 
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yet left ; but on ‘alsina off the top of the: barrel ap- 
peared an halter ! 





LAMBETH CHURCH. 


Mary de Efte, the unhappy queen of James IT. fly- 
ing with her infant prince from the ruin impending over 
their hou fe, after crofling the Thames from the abdi- 
cated Whicehall, took fheiter beneath the ancient walls 
of this church a bal hour, from the rain of the incle- 
ment nightof December 6, 1688. Here fhe waited with 
aggravated mifery till a common coach, procured fro n 
the next inn, arrived and conveyed her to Gravetend 
whence fhe fuiled, and bid an eternal adicu to thefe 
kingdoms. 


DE THOU, 


THe celebrated hiftorian, had a very fingular adven 
ure at Saumur, in the year 1593. One night, having 
retired to reit very much fatigued, while he was enjoy - 
ing a found fleep he felt a very ftrong weight upon his 
feet, which having made him turn fuddenly, fell down 
aud awakened him. Art firft he imagined that it had 
been only a dream, but hearing foon after fome noife in 
his chamber, he drew afide the curtains, and faw by the 
help of the moon, which at that time fhone very bright, 
a large white figure walking up and down, and at “the 
fame time obferved upon a chair fome rags, which he 
thought belonged to thieves who had come to rob him. 
The figure then approaching his bed, he had the courage 
to afk what it was. “ I am,’ faid it, “ the queen of 
heaven.” Had fuch a figure appeared to any credulous 
ignorant man in the dead of the night and made fuch a 
{peech, would he not have trembled with fear, and have 
frightened the wh ole neighbourhood with a marvellous 
defcription of it? But De Thou had too much under. 
fianding to be fo ar upon. Upon hearing the 
words which dropped trom the figure, he immediately 
concluded that it was fome mad woman ; got up, — 

eS 
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his fervants, and ordered them to turn her out of doors; 
after which he returned to bed ard fell afleep. Next 
morning he found that he had not been deceived in his 
conje eure, and that having forgot to fhut his door, this 
female figure had efcaped from her keepers and entered 
his apartment. The. brave Schomberg, to whom De 
Thou related his adventure fome days after, confeffed 
that in fuch a cafe he would not have fhewn fo much 
courage. The king alfo, who was informed of it by 
Schomberg, made the fame acknowledgement. 


ERASMUS 


UseEp to dine late that he might have along morning 
to ftudy in. After dinner, he would converfe cheer- 
fully with his friends about all forts of fubjeéts, and de- 
liver his opinions very freely upon men and things. So 
fays Milicheus, who wasa ftudent at Fribourg, and there 
had the pleafure of being well acquainted with Erafmus. 


CARDINAL POLE. 


THE very day after Cranmer was burnt, Pole was 
confecrated archbifhop of Canterbury ;—fo that the 
words of Elijah to Ahab concerning Naboth were ap- 
plied to him, Thox haft killed and taken polfeffion 


LUTHER. 


Erasmus having been exhorted by his patron, Mart- 
joy, to write againit Luther, replied with a franknefs 
which muft pleafe every reader :-—** Nothing is more 
eafy than to call Luther a blockhead : nothing ts lefs ealy 
than to prove him one; at leaft it feems fo to me.” 


JORTIN. 


“ Tr aman finds,” faid that great man, “ fome of his 
learned produétions purloined by others, he may, g¢- 
nerally {peaking, make out his claim to his own pro- 
perty, if he thinks it worth while ; and he ought not to 
be very uncafy about it as if fome ftrange accident had 
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befallen him. He fhould think and fay of his writings, 
as well as of all his other goods and chattels :—Thefe 
things I have colleéted for mvfelf, for my neighbours, 
for friends, and for ¢A‘eves, fince thieves will come in 
for a Share. 


POPE LEO THE TENTH 


DieD of poifon, as it was commonly fuppofed. As he 
had remarkably favoured literature, and thewed fome 
kindnefs to Erafmus, this learned man, hath fpoken fa- 
vourably of him in fome of his writings, and was wil- 
ling to {pare his charaéter as much as he could. His 
encouraging arts and fciences, his boundlefs liberality to 
the poor, to wits, and poets, and artifts, and men of 
letters, is what his apologifts have to oppofe to abun- 
dance of fcandalous defects and grievous faults in his 
character. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


On atime the Cardinal had drawn a draught of cer- 
tain conditions of peace between England and France, 
and he afked Sir IT. More’s counfel therein, befeeching 
him earnettly that he would tell him if there were any 
thing therein to be mifliked, and he fpake this fo hear 
tily (faith Sir Thomas) that he believed verily that he 
was willing to hear his advice indeed. But when Sir 
Thomas had deat really therein, and fhewed wherein 
that draught might have been amended, he fuddenly 
rofe in a rage, and faid :—* By the mafs, thou art the 
verieft fool of all the council.”” At which Sir Thomas 
{milingly faid:—** God be thanked, that the king, our 
mafter, hath but ove food in all his council. 






TILLOTSON 


ADDRESSING religious bigots, has this pointed turn: 
“ Deluded people ! that do not confider that the greatef 
herefy in the world is a wicked life, and that God will 
VoL. IY, X fooner 
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fooner forgive a man an hundred defeéts of his under. 
ftanding, than one fault of his will.” 


HUMANITY. 


‘* IN my various journies (fays the benevolent How. 
ard) in England and Wales, I have feen many houfes 
efaced on account of the odious tax on windows ; and 
cannot help repeating my concern for its pernicious 
ci 1 am periuaded it has a very bad influence on 


one reaion of their aot having now fuch healthy 
ruddy splexions as they had f oriyv. The f: , 
iday complexions as they had formerly. The farmer's 
jervants having been crowded into unventilated rooms, 
or hails, and our labouring poor having been habituated 
to clofe habitations, they diilike, when they come into 
workhoufes or hofpitals, the admiflion of frefh air.” 


LE 
ON THE READING OF NOVELS. 


| ‘HE inclination for reading of novels, which at this 
time predominates in almott every clafs of fociety, 
excites in the minds of the ferious, and of the reflecting, 
the moft lively concern. It is not againft every novel, 
it mutt be allowed, that any great objeétions are to be 
found. But the number of the unexceptionable are few. 
‘Thofe alone are the proper objeéts of difapprobation that 
have a tendency to miflead the mind, to enfeeble the 
heart, to reprefent nature in improper colours, to ex+ 
cite, rather than to fupprefs, in the young and ardent, 
romantic notions of love, and to lead the unwary amidft 
the winding mazes of intrigue, and the flowery fields of 
diflipation. Females, in general, are the moft inclined 
to perufe them, and from a fatal inattention to their edu- 
cation, they are the moft likely to fall viétims to their 
baneful infinuations. It is matter of great furprife that 
they thould be read with fo much avidity, when every 
perfon of the fmalleft difcernment muft know, that in 
’ general 
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general their plots are not much varied, for a famenefs 
runs throughout the whole of them. 

An ardent, fpirited, volatile young man, of loofe 
rinciples, blended with what is called a generous and 
Fneral heart, though in reality only proper to be named 
profufenefs of difpofition, is one of the chief charaéters ; 
his perfon is reprefented as interefting, and handfome, 
the favourite of the fair, and though the feducer of, 
perhaps, the only daughter of an honeft and amiable 
pair, whofe peace he has murdered for ever, yet how 
often do we find his vices foftened, nay even by fophif. 
tical reafoning attempted to be juftified. Another hero 
is pofleffed of every virtue, mild, difinterefted, bene- 
volent, chafte, and forgiving ; this character, to thofe 
who love the portraiture of man to be fhaded with fome 
imperfeétion, gives difguft. The heroine alfo 1s often 
a fentimental girl, romantic in her notions of love, 
fraught with fenfibility, grave as a matron, the darling 
of the poor, and the pattern for all the females of her 


acquaintance. Another female, juft the contraft of the 
other, is introduced, a pert, lively, thoughtlefs girl, free 
toromp and prattle with any fop whom chance may 
throw in her way. With thefe two is joined an artful, 
chatty Abigail, calculated to manage an intrigue, and to 
train Mifs in the art of love ; the whole generally con- 


cluding with the reformation of the rake by the fenti- 
mental lady, who gives him her fair hand in marriage ; 
whilft the gay girl, by her credulity, falls a viétim to 
the malignant machinations of an unprincipled viljain. 
So much for the morality of a novel. 

It appears from a clole intpeétion, that one incident 
defeats the intention of the other ; for the rake fhould 
be held in deteftation by the virtuous; wherever he en- 
tered difapprobation fhould meet him, and nothing 
fhould free him trem this juiily merited odium, but an 
atonement for the injuries he has committed by a mar- 
riage with the unfortunate fair one. Thofe women 
who marry what is called a retormed rake, unite them- 
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scl to the wort of affatfins, the murderers of inno. 
ce 2 and the deftrovers of domeftic peace ! Jt is not 
to mention al! the ufual charaéters in a modern 
ashes it is fufficient to remark, that thofe which I 
have here exhrbited are fome of the moft prominent. 
if, as it is avowedly donfetfeds the end of all reading 
be to gain knowledge, to improve e the manners, and to 
ettablith habits of virtue m the heart, how can any per- 
fon imagine that falfe reprefentations of human nature 
in promote fo falutary a purpofe ? What parent, who 
looks with folicitude on the conduét of his child, who 
vigila antly {natches from her fight every objeét that 
might excite improper emotions, or guilty curiofity ; 
who checks by his example, levity of behaviour, or im- 
moral convert, ation, would permit books of this kind to 
enter the library of his daughter? And are not the 
-s of fome novels disfi cured by grofs immoralities, 
impious difcourfes, and obfcene incidents ? Can the eye 
of delicacy perufe them ? What would be more abfurd 
for a parent, or a guardian of youth, than to lead them 
into im] proper company? Should not the prophane 
fwearer, the beaftly drunkard, and the unfeeling de- 
bauchee, be carefully avoided ? Thofe perfons would be 
ill calcuiated to promote the happinefs of the rifing ge- 
neration who would adopt fuch a conduét, and yet 
equally pernicious and deteftable are, too frequently, the 
converfations and the incidents of many novels, 

It has been {pecioufly remarked by fome perfons, that 
to fecure the virtue of youth, you fhould familiarize 
their minds to fcenes of every defcription : to guard 
young women, for inftance, from the miferies of feduc- 
tion, it is thought neceffary to fhew them its mrferable 
vidtims. Bat we do not find bad men refrained from 
their iniquitous purfuits, by the fight of a criminal exe- 
cuted for fim! ‘lar offences, General information of the 
follies anc e vices of mankind, with proper injunétions not 
to practife a conduét fo repugnant to virtue, joined 
with an < iantiids of fevere cenfure, if your advice is 


neglected, 
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neglected, is the duty of every parent. Can it be ne- 
ceflary; however, nay, is it not idioti{m, to fuppofe the 
morals can be improved by what are often erroneoufly 
called reprefentations of human nature? To keep 
youth from being degraded by vice, will not general 
precepts of morality, the promifes which religion makes 
toher votaries of inward peace here, and permanent 
felicity hereafter, and the threats, if we tranfgrefs, of 
fevere pain, as cogently reftrain, as a minute exhibi- 
tion of every incident that accompanies vice in her mad 
career ? 

There are many fcenes in novels delineated with fuch 
glowing colours, that irrefiftibly inflame the imagina- 
tion of youth. A fallacious high fenfe of honour is fome- 
times inculcated, that were it to be practifed, would em- 
bitter the whole of life with painful reflections, or with 
abject penury. Caufes of real diftrefs too frequently 
occur in life ; therefore it is injudicious to encourage 
that fpecies of writing that enfeebles the health, by ex- 
citing a fenfbility for fiétitiousmifery. In the families 
of tradefmen, where every one ought to be at their af- 
figned tafk, it is particularly injurious. The girls be- 
ing fo addiéted to reading, the mothers cannot without 
great difficulty and vexation get any work performed. 
Poffeffed of a charming novel, they love to fit whole 
days, laughing or weeping, as the various incidents ex- 
cite; nurfing by turns every paffion that is prejudicial, 
and every fenfation which is moft probably their duty to 
fupprefs. ‘The infatuation has even {pread to the lower 
circle of fociety, and it is now no unfrequent fight, on 
entering a poor man’s houfe, to fee a novel lying on the 
table, which at every interval that can be {natched from 
obfervation, is read with foolifh extacy, while the ne- 
ceffary duties of the family are negleéted. The expence 
likewife, muft be more to borrow fuch books than the 
produce of the hufband’s labour can afford. 

Amongft either of thefe claffes of fociety, the rich, 
the middling, or the poor, it has another mifchievous 
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effeét, which muft not be overlooked. When charac. 
ters are by the pencil of fancy too highly coloured, and 
the real hufband, which in general happens to be the 
cafe, is not fo finifhed a portrait, the infatuated wife 
feels herfelf difappointed, and often cherifhes a mean 
opinion of the man whom it is her duty to love, and 
render happy. This is, in a thoufand inftances, the 
caufe of that difcord which in this prefent age fo nota, 
ricufly prevails in domettic life. 

To check the increafe of fuch produ€tions, therefore, 
and to warn young perfons againft their dangerous ef- 
fects, ought to be the duty of every moralitt. That 
there are novels fo excellently written, as to forward 
the interefis of virtue, cannot be denied, but in general 
thofe fafcinating illufions of the imagination have a 
direét tendency to injure, rather than to augment the 
happinefs, and eftablifh the morals of mankind. 

I-— Ss, 
oe 


ACCOUNT 


OF 


Lhe extrasrdinary Circumffances that attended the Execution of 


John Young, at Edinburgh, on the gth of December, 1750, 
for forging and uttering counterfeit Notes of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland. 


EDINBURGH, DECEMBER 9, 1750. 


OHN YOUNG, late ferjeant in Lord Ancram’s 
regiment of foot, was executed here yefterday af- 
ternoon, purfuant to the fentence of the High Court of 
Jufticiary, pronounced againft him on a remit made to 
that court by the lords of feffion; before whom a full 
proof was deduced of Young’s having vended falfe 
notes of the royal bank of Scotland, knowing them to 
be fo forged and fabricated. 
This 
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This unhappy man had amufed himfelf before trial 
with the hopes of being acquitted; and after fentence, 
with thofe of obtaining a pardon; for which great in- 
tereft was ufed by the officers of the army, &c. though 
all to no purpofe; the hurt done to public credit by 
fuch deftruétive praétices rendering it neceffary that an 
example thould be made to deter others from commit- 
ting the like in time coming. Indeed this unfortunate 
man complained bitterly of his hard fate, in being made 
the only facrifice to juftice, while two others, rather 
more culpable than he, they being the very engravers 
and fabricators of the notes, found means to fave them~- 
felves by immediately turning evidences againft him, 
who did not {cruple to accufe them of perjury, though 
with what truth I cannot determine. 

Young, however, on the day, nay, at the very time 
of execution, betook himfelf toa very unufual expedient 
to fave his life for a time, feeing then all his hopes of 
pardon entirely baffled: the magiftrates appointed to 
witnefs the ceremony having affembled about two 
o'clock, at the prifon-door, accompanied by the proper 
officers, the guard, and an infinite multitude of {peéta- 
tors; they, attended by two clergymen, went up to the 
prifoner, and having read over to him the fentence, 
they afked his objeétions to the executing the fame. 
Young anfwered, that he had none: but obferving that 
the fentence appointed the execution to be performed 
betwixt the hours of two and four in the afternoon, that 
fuggefted a thought to him, that if he could preferve his 
life till paft four, the magiftrates could not afterwards 
execute him. Accordingly he defired leave to retire a 
fhort time with the twa reverend minifters, for fpiritual 
confolation, which being granted, they returned with him 
tothe iron room, where he had been confined fince 
under fentence; and after talking a little with them, 
he begged they would allow him to fpend a few minutes 
in private devotion, which feeming reafonabie, they 
withdrew, and he uthered the clergymen to the outer 
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door cf his apartment, which fhutting behind them, he 
retired to the inner room, the iron door of which he 
alfo immediately bolted. 

Soon after the officers of juilice, furprized at his 
delay, endeavoured to open his door, which, to their 
great furprize, they found bolted: then they knocked, 
and deficed him to come out. No, faid he; in this 
place I am refolved to defend my life to the utmoft of 
my power. 

On this the door was attempted to be forced, but it, 
as is faid, being of iron, in vain were the moft violent 
endeavours ufed for that purpofe. 

This extraordinary accident was immediately ru- 
moured about. My Lord Provoft was fent for, and 
accordingly appeared in perfon. The city clock was 
ftopped; and furprife and expeétation appeared in 
every face. A confiderable time being fpent to no 
purpofe in forcing the door, that attempt was given 
over, and the only poffible method of getting in was 
found to be by breaking up the floor of the room over the 
head of the prifoner, which at length was, in about two 
hours, effeétuated; anda paffage being opened, a gun 
was prefented to him the prifoner, in order to terrify 
him, and compel him to open the door; but this did 
not frighten him in the leaft-; for he faid, that as he 
had lived, fo he defired to die, like afoldier. The fel- 
low, however, who heid the gun, being a little remifs, 
Young making a leap up, laid hold of the muzzle, and 
pulled it down, threatening, upon getting poffeffion of 
the piece, 40 fhoot the firft man that dared to enter; 
but happily the gun was unloaded, which prevented fo 
fatal a cataftrophe. Rewards were then offered to fuch 
of the city guard as would go down and feize him; and 
at length, after feveral refufing, one fellow had the 
courage to go down, whom Young welcomed with a 
violent blow on the breaft from the butt of his gun, 
that laid the foldier on the ground. Had Young been 
armed with afword, it is likely the fate of the firft 
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adventurer would have ftopped the attempts of a fe- 
cond; but he having only an empty mufket, and the 
paflage being wide, three or four more jumped in at 
once, and at length, after a violent ftruggle, overpow- 
ered and bound the unhappy viétim; who ftill refufing 
to walk, the door was opened, and he dragged headlong 
down ftairs, in a moft deplorable condition. When he 
was brought out, he afked if it was yet four o’clock (as 
indeed it then was) but being anfwered, that he fhould 
be hanged were it paft eight, he immediately compofed 
himfelf to fuffer that fo much dreaded death. Stull, 
however, did he refufe being acceffary to his own 
murder (as he was pleafed to term it) by walking as 
ufual to the place of execution: he was then forced 
upon a cart, where the hangman fat by him, holding the 
end of the rope, which was immediately put about his 
neck, and he was in this manner dragged to the Grafs- 
market, amidft thoufands of amazed tpeétators ; where 
again refufing to afcend the fcaffold, he was carried up 
by the guard, and after about fifteen minutes, being 
near half an hour paft four, and juft almoft dark, he 
was hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

This poor man had ferved in the army many years, 
with reputation: was beloved by his officers, being 
never before convicted of the leaft offence, and was faid 
to have been recommended to the firft vacant colours in 
his corps, 

The extraordinary manner of his exit, the ftrenuous 
efforts to preferve his life, and the unhappy fuccefs that 
attended them, made him an objeét. truly worthy of 
compatiion ; and it is indeed doubted if fo unufual a 
cafe has occurred in the prefent age. 

He was a middle-aged man, very tall, and remarkably 
well looked. 
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SKETCHES 
OF THE 
HISTORY OF FOHN BULL, 
FARMER AND MANUFACTURER. 
(From Keith's View of Great Britain.) 


OHWN Bull inherited from his anceftors feven fertile 

and valuable farms, and a large fheep-walk, which 
one of his forefathers did not come by very honettly; 
But this affair happened fo long ago, that no degree of 
bad chara¢ter attached itfelf to John on that account, 
By a fortunate marriage he alfo acquired a very large 
farm to the northward ; about half the fize of all his 
other farms, but not fo fertile. It was however very 
valuable to John, becaufe there had always been dif- 
putes about their marches, between John’s anceftors 
and thofe of his wife; and thefe difputes were gene- 
rally decided by club law. Hence there were many 
bloody heads and broken limbs on both fides, and the 
contending parties negleéted their farms when they 
were engaged in thefe quarrels. The marriage there- 
fore was equally favourable to both parties. But pre- 
vious to his marriage he was engaged in feveral adven- 
tures, and after it his life was full of buftle and enter- 
prife. It would take feveral volumes to give a full hif- 
tory of his life and opinions, but the following fketches 
will give fome idea of his real charaéter. 

When John was young, he was too fond of hunting 
and of martial exercife to pay particular attention to 
his farm. Hence his crops of corn were very deficient, 
though his arable fields were extenfive, and their foil 
was excellent. At that time he paid no regard to ma- 
nufaétures, but fold his wool to a company of weavers, 
who made it into cloth, and enriched themfelves by 
felling their work at a very high price, owing to the 
finenefs of John’s wool. The money which he got ine 
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thefe weavers he expended on tournaments or tilting 
matches with fome neighbouring gentlemen ; and though 
he always fought bravely, and fometimes carried off the 
prize, yet he got many bruifes and dangerous wounds in 
thefe contefts of chivalry. Thus in the giddinefs of youth 
his arable lands were ill cultivated, and the price of his 
wool, the only thing he fold off his farm, was all fquan- 
dered away in thefe unprofitable excurfions : and all that 
John got, was the reputation of a brave fellow who was 
fomewhat light-headed. But amidft all his youthful 
follies, he fhewed unequivocal marks of great vigour of 
mind, and feveral rubs which he met with in life taught 
him reflection. Hence he grew wifer as he grew older ; 
andyby the time that he arrived at the age of manhood 
he began to improve his fields and attend to his flocks. 
Inftead of keeping a multitude of idle people about him, 
who had no fixed employment, he divided his people 
into two claffes. The firtt clafs was employed about his 
farm: but every man got a particular tafk affigned him. 
Some ploughed his fields, or wrought as labourers withe 
out doors : others made his ploughs, carts, waggons, and 
other implements of hufbandry. The fecond clafs was 
emploved as weavers and other manufacturers. For 
John feeing the great riches, which the above-men- 
tioned companv of weavers had gained from the fuperior 
quality of his wool, refolved to fell no more of it to 
ftrangers, but to manufacture it himfelf ; and he pre- 
vailed on his people to learn the arts of weaving and ma- 
nufaéturing it. ‘To encourage them to exert themfelves, 
he gave them confiderable privileges, and very good 
wages for their labour. In procefs of time he found 
great advantage from thofe regulations ; though at firft 
his people were a little aukward, and did not relifh 
confinement. Inftead of being Jack of all trades, but 
matter of none, every one of John’s fervants became 
very expert at his particularemployment. He had now 
the beft ploughs, carts, and waggons in all the country, 
and alfo the beft ploughmen and waggoners. His wea- 
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vers manufactured his wool into the fineft cloths and 
John derived great advantages from their indufiry. He 
was naturally a man of obfervation, and an enterprifing 
character ; and he retained all the aétivity, after he had 
laid afide the folly of youth. His marriage, which hap. 
pened at this time, was a prudent one, and attended 
with many advantages. The people of John’s old farms 
were free of difputes about their marches ; and thofe on 
his wife’s eftate had had the fame advantage in their 
turn, and found their condition altered much for the 
better. Inftead of making excurfions into John’s fields, 
that bordered with their own, carrying off his cattle, 
boiling the poor beafts in their own fkins, and then 
making fhoes of what had ferved them for a kettle, they 
now learned to improve their fields, and manufacture 
their wool like John’s other fervants on his old and bets 
ter cultivated farms. John was now equaily fuccefsful 
as afarmer and manufacturer. As his whole property 
fince his marriage was bounded by rivers or lakes im all 
directions, he could now have no difputes about the 
marches or boundaries of his lands; but having excel. 
lent ftreams for catching falmon and other kinds of fith, 
and wifhing to carry his corn or cloth to market, or to 
bring manure to his lands, where it was too expenfive, 
or even impracticable, to carry it in his waggons, John 
faw it was neceflary to encourage the building of a great 
number of boats, and to excite the fame {pirit among 
the watermen, who managed thefe boats, as he had done 
among his weavers and farmers. At the fame time be- 
ing informed that fome of the neighbouring gentry en- 
vied his profperity, and were endeavouring to carry off 
his cattle and plunder his effeéts, he built feveral larger 
boats for the general fecurity of his people. He feleéted 
the moft expert of his watermen to man thefe boats, and 
alfo feveral landmen to aét as centinels at proper ftations, 
He had indeed fome reafon for thefe precautions. For 
a wrong-headed gentleman in the South had once come, 
with a number of men and large boats, to take violent 
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offeffion of John’s property ; and more lately a quar- 
relfome old fellow had attempted to force John to take 
back an overfeer of his farm, whom John very proper- 
ly turned off for bad behaviour. By thefe prudent 
means John was not only able to defend himfelf, but to 
over-awe his troublefome neighbours. He kept no flaves 
on any part of his farm, but his people were all free- 
men. In his youth they were bondmen, and wrought 
very little, becaufe their work was not their own; but 
John when he came to man’s eftate gave them all their 
liberty. Hence they were very much attached to him, 
and always ready to fupport him. He had only one 
overfeer over all his farms; for John was too wife to 
have many overfeers. Alfo to encourage his people he 
gave his farm fervants a piece of land, his weavers a 
houfe and a loom, and his watermen a boat; and took 
afmall fhare of their profits for his recompence. He 
likewife allowed them to make bye-laws, or regulations 
for cropping their grounds, felling their cloth, or fixing 
the freight of their boats, for their common intereft. 
The overfeer was allowed to examine thofe bye-laws, 
and to difapprove of them if he thought them bad, or 
wifhed to confult Jolin himfelf concerning them. But if 
he once approved of thefe regulations, he was obliged to 
enforce them. His farmers exchanged his ce: rn with his 
weavers, who gave them clothes and other neceffarics in 
return. His watermen, who were the beft watermen 
that ever plied an oat, or f{pliced a rope, carried what 
John’s peopie could fpare to the neighbouring farms or 
villages, and fometimes to farms at a confiderable dif- 
tance, and br ught home in return whatever was wanted 
athome. In confequence of all thefe exertions John’s 
own villages became populous, and his lands were highly 
cultivated, and all his people happy. Inftead of lying 
on ftraw, in mean cotteg.s, and even in John’s great 
hall (which was the praétice when he was a young man), 
they had all foft beds and comfortable houfes.’ Inftead 
of depending upon the chance of killing any of the deer, 
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which roamed at large through the country during his 
minority, and often ftarving for feveral days afterwards, 
they had all plenty of excellent bread and roaft meat, 
and were both well clothed and well fed. They were 
ftrong, wealthy, healthy, virtuous, and al! free as their 
own thoughts. Thefe were John’s beft days; and though 
fome difcontented people think thefe days are gone, yet 
I would ftill rent a houfe or a few acres of land from 
John Bull, fooner than from any perfon that I know. 

But though John is one of the worthieft and beft men 
in the world, a regard to truth obliges me to point out 
his foibles. 1 fay his foibles ; for I don’t accufe him of 
any intentional error or crime. But I muft honeftly 
ftate the inftances in which he has been mifinformed or 
ill advifed. 

Upon any falfe alarm, his watermen are taken by the 
neck, and put on board of John’s large boats. For, 
with all his good qualities, he is rather credulous: and 
though he has more boats and far better watermen than 
any of his neighbours, he is too eafily made to believe 
that fome of them are going to attack him, and carry off 
his cattle. or even take poffeffion of his lands. Indeed 
fome of them are a little hair-brained and troublefome 
at prefent. His centineis or landmen are hired for life, 
inftead of watching only a limited time in their turn; 
and none but privileged perfons are allowed to deftroy 
the moles which appear in his fields. On his old pater- 
nal eftates his fhepherds, inftead of being paid a fixed 
allowance for taking care of his flocks, are allowed to 
carry away a tenth part of all his corn. As they do not 
plough any themfelves, John did right to give them as 
much corn as would maintain their families. But he 
fhould have given them a certain quantity, and then his 
farmers would not have complained, nor his lands have 
been negleéted or broken up. John knows this is a bad 

ractice ; but as it is an old one, he does not choofe to 
abolifh it. Another great error of John is, that his la- 
bourers are encouraged to be indolent, by receiving a 
certain 
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certain allowance, when they will not work. This is 
falfe humanity ; and all thefe things are hurtful to his 
old and beft cultivated lands. On his wife’s eftate, by 
an equaily bad old cuflom, if a man once get a farm, his 
children are continued in it, though they fhould neither 
cultivate the foil nor pay their debts; and the bye-laws 
are not fo good on this eftate, nor executed in the fame 
way, as in his older and better improved farms. Thefe 
things certainly prevent its improvement: but were it 
not for them, it would foon be highly cultivated. John 
is really a friend to liberty: yet out of regard to fome 
old rules of his forefathers, he fometimes compels his la- 
bourers to work at any price he pleafes. Alfo, no farmer 
is allowed to carry any corn off John’s eftate, without 
getting a prefent from John to take it away, when it is 
very cheap ; and when it became too dear, John lately 
gave a much larger donation to bring it back again. In 
the fale of his corn, likewife, John tsa little whimfical. 
The full of his Aat is the ftandard of his corn meafures 3 
and, unluckily, though John has but oze Aead he has 


four hats, all differing fomewhat in their fize; and as 


John’s farmers alfo ufe ¢heir hats for their corn meas 
fures, the weavers are often hurt by thefe praétices. In- 
deed it is a thing well known, that John’s bye-laws at 
firft were fimple and wife : but they are now both more 
numerous and more obfcure. All thefé things hurt the 
interefts of his people. Nay, what is more remarkable, 
their riches have hurt their health and their virtue. 
Some of his farmers are become {fo effeminate, that they 
will not work in all weathers. His weavers drink pretty 
freely ; and one of them aétually {wallowed a Bank note, 
to fhew that he defpifed money. Hence they become 
bankrupts , and fometimes help themfelves out of John’s 
granaries, or ftorehoufes. John employs a phyfician, a 
{urgeon, and an apothecary, and he has built an in- 
frmary; but he has been unfortunate and ill-advifed in 
this affair. The health of his people has not generally 
mended; but many of them have contracted the jail 
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in the clofe rooms of his infirmary ; his phyfician is too 
partial to botany, and his furgeon deals too much in per. 
forming operations. 

Farther, though as before remarked, John is reallya 
friend to liberty, yet fome difcontented perfons infitt, 
that he has of late been favourable to corruption ; and 
has even fometimes been a little arbitrary. ** His peos 
ple,’’ it is faid, ** are not regularly, or fo often as for 
merly, convened to tell him what they want. They 
dare not {peak their minds, as they might formerly do, 
to his overfeer : nor meet as before to talk of their af. 
fairs. They are not allowed to do as they pleafe with 
their property, though they pay their rent.’’ And itis 
even alledged, “ that John has once or twice broken his 
word.” Thefe charges are exaggerated, and feveral 
others added, by an old ftay-maker, who run off from 
John’s farm without paying his debts. But it muft be 
acknowledged, that while any of the above abufes pre. 
vail, there will be no ceconomy in John’s affairs; and 
that with all his extenfive and well-cultivated farms, and 
with all the exertions of his manufaéturers, and his wa- 
termen, John has got himfelf deeply in debt. He was 
at firft put to a good deal of expence in getting rid of a 
wrong-headed overfeer, who, becaufe he tucceeded 
John’s tutor, and was called the feward, fancied he was 
the proprietor of all John’s eftates. In order to pumbh 
that quarrelfome old fellow, who, as already mentioned, 
endeavoured to compel him to take back his overfeer, 
John entered into an agreement with fome neighbour- 
ing gentlemen, which coft him a great deal of money, 
but gained him fome reputation. But-this reputation 
did him no real fervice ; for his old paffion for tilts and 
tournaments was not extinguifhed, but revived in ano- 
ther form. Though his own marches and boundaries 
were perfeétly clear, yet thofe of his new friends and 
other neighbours were difputable ; and John became a 
felf-created Juftice of the Peace; and often engaged 
with all his watermen, and many of his landmen, or 
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centinels, in fettling the marches of his neighbours. He 
gave great fums of money to thofe who would accept of 
his arbitration. Inftead of receiving, he a€tually gave, 
what is very unufual, high fees merely to be employed 
as an advocate, where he was no judge at all. Had he: 
faid at home, and improved his fields, and attended to 
his manufaétures, he would have acquired great riches 5 
but by this imprudent condué he got himfelf deeply in 
debt. And here one circumftance deferves to be par 
ticularly mentioned, as adding to his difficulties: his 
men of bufinefs, in order to get money of John, and 
fometimes to get a little to themfelves, when they get 
only 6oi. write down rool. and when they get rool. 
fometimes wrote down 18ol. and even fometimes 200l. 
in John’s books, This made it extremely difficult for 
John to pay his debts; and when he happened to pay 
off any of his bonds, his agents told him, that the more 
money he paid to redeem one of them, it was fo much 
the better, and a proof that he was getting rich. By all 
thefe methods he is fo much involved in debt, that he is 
obliged to {queeze both his farmers and his weavers, and 
todo many odd. things to get money. And after all, 
fome think he never can retrieve his affairs. 

But this opinion has been formed without duly con 
fidering John’s refources. He has extenfive and well 
cultivated fields, populous villages inhabited by thriv- 
ing manufacturers, formerly called weavers, and boats 
manned with excellent watermen. If he keep at home 
within his own marches, and (once he were out of the 
prefent fcrape he is in) leave his neighbours to fettle 
their boundaries as they pleafe, there is no fear of him. 
Let him only cultivate his fields, encourage his weavers 
and his watermen, and attend to whatever can make his 
people ftrong, rich, healthy, virtuous, and free; and I 
will undertake that all fhall yet be well with honeft 
John Bull. 

He muft however change his meafures, and make an 
effort to retrieve his affairs. Particularly as he cannot, 
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in any preffing exigency, do without his watermen, let 
him command their fervices in the moft gentle manner, 
Let all his young men be centinels or land waiters in 
their turn, Let no man be hindered from catching moles, 
except in the harveft feafon, when ali fhould be em. 
loyed in cutting down their corn. Let all his thep. 
feat on his paternal eftate be well paid for taking care 
of his flock ; but let their wages be fixed, and not paid 
in fuch a way as to hurt his farmers. Let no man be 
encouraged to be indolent ; though his poor labourers 
fhould be treated kindly. Let no man, who cannot cul- 
tivate his field or pay his debts, be allowed to keep his 
farm on John’s northern eftate, becauie the man’s grand- 
father or great uncle willed it fo, or becaufe fuch a cuf- 
tom has prevailed formerly ; nor let there be any bye- 
Jaws or farming regulations on his wife’s eftate that are 
not on his paternal farms. Let John’s ploughmen, his 
weavers, and his watermen, charge what they pleafe for 
their wages, provided no man is bound to employ them, 
Let John alter the regulations both about the price and 
mea(ure of his corn; and let all his bye-laws be plain 
and fimple, that every ploughman, every waterman, and 
every weaver may underfland them. Let John reward 
every indufirious fervant, and difcourage every {pend- 
thrift and every filly fellow, who will not work in all 
weathers. And where the health of his people is hurt 
by their own folly, let him trufi more to proper diet, 
and to air and exercife, than to quack medicines or 
kecping his people confined to clofe rooms. Let his peo 
ple be regularly called to lay open their cafe to him; 
and let his overleer be obeyed, but refpeéted and loved 
rather than dreaded. Let his people be allowed to ma- 
nage their property as they pleafe ; and let John’s word 
be always facred. But eipecially let John take proper 
fieps for paying off his load of debt.’ Till this be done, 
his farmers wiil be difpirited, his weavers difcoatented, 
and his watcrmen oppreffed and ill-treated. His debts are 
now fo great, that they cannot be paid at once ; other- 
wile 
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wife his people would find their intereft in paying them. 
But, inftead of paying John for every drop of fpirits, 
ale, and even {mall beer which they drink, and every 
hatful of malt, or yard of cloth which they make, and 
a pumber of little articles about their clothes, their fhoes 
and hats, for the houfes in which they dwell, for their 
windows which admit light in the day-time, or the can- 
dle which they ufe at night, for foap to fhave their 
beards, and for powder to conceal their want of hair on 
their heads, let John Bull’s people thew their attach- 
ment to one of the beft fellows in the world, by paying 
every man a {mall portion of his income to clear off all 
the debts which John has promifed to pay, whether juft 
debts or not ; only let the people who pay the money 
choofe proper men to manage it to the beit account; and 
Jet John Bull’s overfeers and his clerks be all tied up for 
the future from booking 2oo0l. or 18ol. or 112]. ros. 
where John only got 971. And where this falfe reckon- 
ing has been already made, let them get up John’s bonds 
as cheaply as they can; and let John’s managers, whe- 
ther farmers, weavers, or watermen, be chofen by thofe 
who give a confiderable fum annually to difcharge his 
debts. 

If fuch meafures be adopted, honeft John will be re- 
lieved from all his difficulties. His ploughmen fhall again 
whifile at their ploughs ; his weavers thall dance at their 


looms ; and his watermen fhall give him ¢hree cheers 
from their boats. 





STRICTURES 
ON THE VERSIFICATION AND SENTIMENT OF 
MODERN POETRY. 


L fe prefuming to intrude my remarks upon the Pub- 
lic on a fubje&t on which I have already written two 
papers, I feel {ome apology neceflary. To correét the 
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literary tafte of a nation, and point out the prevailing 
defeéts of the poetical compofitions of the prefent day, 
appears an Herculean tafk, fuited only to the ftrength 
of thofe whofe tranfcendent abilities qualify them to be- 
come the regulators of fcience, and will, perhaps, be 
deemed a Quixotic attempt in one of the moft inexpe- 
rienced votaries of the mufes. But while I venture to 
make a few fuperficial obfervations upon the ftate of 
poetical ftudies in thiscountry, I muft beg leave utterly 
to difclaim the ambitious defign of affuming the charac. 
ter of a dictator; it is in literary purfuits, as in the 
tranfaétions of common life, we may be capable of des 
tecting, and juftified in cenfuring the defeéis of thofe 
whofe general excellencies we may in vain endeavour to 
imitate. 

Though it muft be confeffed, that the art of form. 
ing lines compofed of meafured fyllables, and ending in 
correfpondent founds, cannot be confidered in itfelf as 
forming any part of poetry, yet it is a neceffary addition 
to it. The fame ideas which would gain admiration if exs 
preffed in verfe, would found ftiff and bombattic in profe. 
Much, however, as the * impofing harmony”’ of num- 
bers is calculated to increafe the pleafures produced 
by the loftieft flights of imagination, or the moft re- 
fined delicacies of language, there is one inconvenience 
attending all regular verfification, and which cannot be 
avoided. The delight produced by it is of a nature to- 
tally diftin€& from that arifing from the intrinfic excel- 
lencies of the poetry. A regular accentuation, and a 
fucceffion of fimilar founds, cannot give additional pathos 
to an empaflioned fentiment, poignancy to a brilliant 
fally of wit, or brightnefs to the lively fcenes of a crea- 
tive fancy; fuch a delight therefore arifes wholly from 
the lines being fo conftruéted as to fall upon the ear in 
mellifluous and agreeable founds; it is derived from me- 
chanical caufes, and its pleafures are merely fenfual. It 
is feldom that the conftruétion of Verfes will be made to 
correfpond with the fubje&, and therefore the conftant 
recurrence of the fame regular cadence in every = 
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will cloy the ear, efpecially in long poems, and inftead 
of giving energy to the expreflions, would in fome de- 
gree Icffen their force, by producing efteéts fimilar to 
what are experienced in hearing an oration delivered 
throughout in one monotonous tone and accent which 
are never varied according to the fenfe. But as expe- 
rience convinces us that this is not an evil of fuch im- 
portance as to induce us to facrifice the fatisfaétion arif- 
ing from the fafcinating harmony of numbers, we fhould 
endeavour todraw a medium, by adopting fuch a meafure 
for general ufe, as fhall poffeis the advantages of a regu- 
lar combination of founds, and will at the fame time be 
attended, in the leaft degree, with thofe ill confequences 
I have already ftated. For thefe purpofes the tambic, 
of which our common verfe of eight fyllables, and heroic 
meafure of ten fyllables, are compofed, appears the beft; 
like the fmooth gliding of a gentle current, it neither 
difgufts by its rapidity, or harfhnefs of founds; while it is 
fufficiently melodious to delight, its accent is not fo for- 
cible as to prevent that emphafis which the nature of the 
fubje&t demands being adopted. Hence, perhaps, it 
will be found that poetry compofed in this meafure will 
admit of a greater variety of tones and expreffion, and 
amore pathetic and energetic mode of delivery in reci- 
tation than any other. Another advantage is, that lines 
which are chiefly formed of iambic feet, admit of more 
humerous combinations and paufes than other mea- 
fures ; hence the ear is not cloyed by the continual re- 
turn of the fame regular cadence, and the ingenious ver- 
fifier will meet with frequent opportunities of fuiting his 
verfe to the fubje€t, and making the found the echo of 
the fenfe. 

There is another meafure which, from the example 
of fome eminent writers of the prefent day, has become 
very fafhionable, this is the anapeftick, confifting of feet 
of three fyllables, and is that in which Pafquin wrote 
his Children of Thefpis. This fpecies of verfification, 
from the rapidity of its motion, and the unvarying jingle 
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of its numbers, does not appear fuited to a poem of any 
length, though its livelinefs may pleafe in a fhort one, 
But, from the caufes juft ftated, the attention is apt to 
be drawn off from the fenfe to the found, and the effeé& 
of many paffages, efpecially thofe of a tender or ener- 
getic kind, is thereby confiderably diminithed ; this will 
appear obvious from hearing a paffage in this meafure 
recited ; though the reader may poffefs the moft delicate 
fenfibility, or the niceft difcriminative tafte, he can in- 
troduce but few of the graces of delivery ; thofe tones 
and accents which are ufeful in heightening the pathos 
of forcible and lively conceptions, can feldom be ufed 
without injuring the harmony of the line. There 
is a kind of poetical compofition, or rather a medley of 
all kinds put together, to which moft writers, who have 
been fuccefsful in their literary attempts, afpire ; this is 
the irregular lyric, by many, faitely, called the Pindaric 
ode. Alas, how futile is their ambition! the daring 
fublimity, the rapture, the melody of the Theban lyre is 
loft ; nought is retained but its whimficality. Perhaps con- 
venience is what induces many to adopt this licentious 
mode of writing: a line of ten fyllables may not admit 
of an eafy formation, in fome inftances ; one therefore of 
fix or eight is made to anfwer the purpofe; a rhyme 
may not readily prefent itlelf to their minds to enable 
them to complete the couplet; its introduétion 1s there- 
fore deferred till the third or fourth, or perhaps the 
ninth or tenth line from that to which it corre{ponds. 
Indeed, there are few appear to underftand the true de- 
fign of this irregular mode of writing, but imagine that 
an emancipation from the ordinary rales of criticilm 1s 
only to enable them to write with more eafe and facility, 
though it muft be confeffed that uniformity in regard to 
the numbers and quantity of our lines, as far as it refpedts 
its pleafing influence Gn the ear, is an advantage which 
ought not to be facrificed without neceffity. Whenever, 
therefore, this loofe method of writing is adopted, the 
author ought to be aétuated by motives of a more im- 
portant 
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portant nature than thofe of mere caprice or convenience. 
His true intention fhould be to give additional force 
and pathos to his ideas, by fuiting his harmony to his 
expreffions through all the varying tranfitions of his 
poem; perhaps Dryden’s celebrated Odes on Ceciha’s- 
day, are the fineft inftances extant, either in our own or 
any language, of this fuitability of the verfe to the fub- 
ject. A great deal of that enthufiafm which runs through 
them, and which alternately roufes the foul to joy, ins 
flames it with rage, or melts it into tendernefs and love, 
arifcs from its ingenious modulations. 

There is one remark which may be deduced from the 
foregoing, which is, that great attention fhould be paid to 
the fubje€& in this fpecies of writing ; as only thofe which 
admit of {uch images asare calculated to delight, furprife, 
and terrify the imagination, and of fuch expreffions as 
will excite the keeneft and moft lively fenfations of the 
foul, will be found properly adapted for the purpofe. 
Added to this, the mind fhould be varioufly affected by 
a rapid change of {cenery, or by its different paffions be- 
ing influenced by frequent and even abrupt tranfitions, 
otherwife the fame verfification that is fuited to one part 
will be fuited to the whole. For want of attention to 
thefe confiderations the greateft abfurdities are com- 
mitted ; paftoral, fatyrical, political, religious and moral 
poetry, are frequently written with all the licentioufnefs 
of unauthorized and unmeaning irregularity ; though 
fuch compofitions muft neceffarily be deftirute of the wild 
enthufiaim of the fublime lyric ode, and often, through 
the inability of the author, fink into the moft jejune in- 
anity of ftyle. Similar remarks to thofe above may be 
made on the monody, or irregular elegy: that kind of 
grief which is of a calm and fettled nature, as-beft ex- 
peried by the common elegiac meafure of alternate tens; 

ut when, from the death of a miftrefs, a near relation, 
or friend, or other caufes, the mind is fuppofed to be 
overwhelmed by the poignancy of its fufferings, and no 
longer able to retain a command of its faculties; but 
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vents itfelf in unavailing complaints, and broken excla. 
mations; forrows of fo exquifite a nature are beft ex. 
prefled by 


« A folemn, ftrange, and mindfal air, 
’ Tis fad by fits, by ftarts ’zis wild.” 

Perhaps it may be confidered that an enquiry into the 
Sentimentsthat chara€terize modern poetry 1s more fuited 
to a moral, tham a critical differtation. .But the impor- 
tance of fuch an enquiry will, I truft, prove an excufe 
for its being here attempted. The moft prevailing chas 
racteriftic of the generality of compofitions in verfe, isa 
romantic affeétation of fenfibility : the writer, difgufted 
with the dull uniformity of the ordinary tranfaétions of 
life, and with the groffnefs and vulgarity that pervade 
the opinions and manners of ordinary mortals, retires, 
or at leaft is fuppofed to retire, from the bultle of public 
life to fome rural folitude, where he can be at liberty to 
indulge certain refle€tions, and enjoy certain refined de- 
licacies of fenfation, which can only be known to hearts 
of the fineft texture. In fuch a fituation every fur. 
rounding objeét of nature, the departing glories of the 
fetting fun, the milder radiance of the moon glimmering 
through the trees, the plaintive notes of the nightingale, 
and even the murmurs of the weftern breeze, all con- 
fpire to foothe his mind, and diffolve it into tendernefs! 
Under fuch circumftances the foul delights to indulge 
mournful ideas. Some affli€tive occurrence of his life, 
the anguith he once felt when the hopes of ardent 
affeétion were blafted, the lofs of fome near relative, or 
faithful friend, who was the conftant participator of his 
youthful joys and forrows, or perhaps fome generous 
fympathifing refleétions upon the miferies of others, 
tend to throw a fhade over the fcenes which an aétive 
fancy may pourtray, and involve him in that pleafing 
melanchcly with which a delicate mind is fo well ac- 
quainted ; th ugh it is, in its nature and effeéts, a para- 
dox which the deepeft enquirers into human nature can- 
not 
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not explain. Under the influence of thefe fenfations he 
vents his complaints in fonnets, or other trifling effu- 
fions, which appear to be produced by a great refine- 
ment of fentiment, and an acute fenfibility, rather than 
by a vigorous and lively imagination. It 1s far from my 
intention to condemn, or deride fuch emotions, which [ 
am convinced conftitute fome of the moft amiable feelings 
ofour nature. Yet it ought to be the objeét of contidera- 
tion, whether the exceffive indulgence of fuch a roman- 
tic penfivenefs of temper may not tend to undermine the 
nobleft energies of the foul, and render thofe who con- 
tinually delight in the luxury of fighs and tears, 4 kind 
of mental valetudinarians, unfit to perform the common 
duties of life, and incapable of bearing its moft ordinary 
calamities ? 

But there is another fault too prevalent in the fenti- 
ments of modern poetry, that is an unmanly defpon- 
dence, and peevifh queruloufnefs, which often pervade 
the compofitions of many of our writers. It is not the 
privilege of genius to be exempt from misfortune, but 
they appear to deem it their privilege to trouble the 
Public with their complaints, forgetting that fuch a kind 
of writing is the leaft calculated to gain attention, or to 
afford delight. They may indeed fometimes produce a 
tranfient tear of fympathy ; but if their fubjeéts are al- 
ways of a local and perfonal nature, and continually in- 
volved in the fame cheerlefs gloom, they muft fail to in- 
tereft, and their readers will at length turn with a lift. 
lefs difguft from their produétions, te thofe that are bet- 
ter calculated to amufe and inftruét. But their com. 
plaints are often attended with refleétions that are irre- 
ligious and unphilofophical; that are calculated to deftroy 
hope, enervate exertion, and render others as well as 
themfelves the victims of pming difcontent ; they paint 
life in the moft fombre colours, and reprefent man as 
being formed by his Maker merely for mifery and dif- 
appointment, without refleéting that the afflictions 
which the virtuous are doomed to bear are defigned by 
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the benevolent Author of our exiftence to exercife pa 
tience, ftrengthen fortitude, and purify them from vice; 
they confider rationality as their curfe, rather than their 
privilege and glory, and with, or at leaft pretend t 
with, that they could exchange all their attainments in 
knowledge for the dull infentibility and mental vacuity 
of the ignorant ruftic. Nay, the poor lunatic has beea 
the object of envy to fome of our modern melancholics, 
becaufe he has lott thofe powers of refleétion which are 
the greateft burden they fuflain! This life is not con. 
fidered by them as a probationary ftate defigned to pre. 
pare us for a more perfeét and exalted exiftence, and if 
ever the profpect of death affords them comfort, it is not 
becaufe they regard it as a dark avenue leading to fcenes 


of inconceivable brightnefs ; they confider it merely a 
the 


sor = ¢ tranquil fhore, 
Where the pale fpeétre Care fhall haunt no more.”’ 


It is indeed an event they profefs ardently to with for; 
but the greateft advantage they expeét from it, is to lof 
the fenfe of mifery in utter forgetfulnefs. How degrading 
is it for true genius to employ itfelfin fuch a manner! If 
a writer is bleft with a lively fancy, he ought to endea- 
vour to foothe his own woes, as well as divert thofe of 
others, by leading them to wander with him in an ely- 
fium of his own creation ; and not increafe the real evils 
of life by conjuring up fcenes of fiétitious horror. If he 
is diftinguifhed by a more than ordinary refinement of 
fentiment, or by an elegance of ftyle in writing, he 
ought to difplay his fuperiority ina better manner than 
merely by expreffing himfelf with a more gloomy elo 
quence than that of which others are capable. 


JOHN JAMES PEAT. 
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LEADING TRAITS OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS, 
WITH ANECDOTES; 
Or Helps for the Biographic Hiftorian. 
BY A FRIEND OF THE VISITOR, 


Long converfant in the Circles of Fafkion and Literature. 
[ Continued from page 153] 


—E— 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND CELEBRATED DUCHESS. 


HIS Lady, fo highly diftinguifhed by rank, beauty, 
and accomplithments, is one of the moft amiable 
and worthy mothers in the kingdom. Her Grace has 
always been in the true motherly habit of fuckling her 


| own children, to fuftain the neceffary wafte of which, 
fhe never fcruples to refreth herfelf with a draught from 
atankard of wholefome Englith beverage, any more 
than the mothers of lower degree. But however do- 
mefticated, her Grace muft fometimes play; and that 
unfortunately feldom failed to bring on an embarraff- 
ment for ready cafh, notwithftanding the large income 
of the player. During fuch ftreights, her Grace, in 
former times, that is to fay, thofe of youth and indif- 
cretion, has not unfrequently condefcended to deal in 
filks, by difpofing of her imports to the mercersin town, 
for ready money. 

On a certain very preffing occafion, every other re- 
fource failing, it was determined tovapply to one of thofe 
monied men who fo liberally offer, through the medium 
of the public papers, their affiftance to fuch as ftand in 
need of it. Accordingly one of thefe fecretaries of the 
god Pjutruswas fent for (who at the very mention of the 
name and rank of the applicant bleffed his ftars) and in- 
troduced to my Lady Duchels. The fellow, who was 
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an Hibernian of the firft cut, behaved himfelf gallantly, 
comme il faut; atthe fame time, with the moft profound 
refpeét, and witha very well executed impreffion of buf. 
nefs on his countenance. “ Mr.—, you fupply people of 
rank who are in want of money, don’t you?” “ [am 
in the conftant habit of enjoying that honour, madam.” 
“Why then, I mutt have fifteen hundred pounds im- 
mediately ; but the bufinefs muft be fo contrived, that 
it may never come to the Duke’s ears, a thing I would 
not have happen for twenty times the fum.”” “ O! dear, 
your Grace,’’ replied Mr. Secretary, making a moft pro- 
found reverence, ‘ fecrecy is the very effence of our pro- 
feflion ; your Grace need not beftow one fingle thought 
on that part of the fubjeét.”” ** Well, fir, in what man. 
ner mutt the affair be conduéted, I fuppofe I muft give 
you my note?”’ “ O! yes, and pleafe your Grace, you 
are perfectly right, madam ; only in mere compliance 
with the ufual forms of bufinefs, with the fimple addi- 
tion of having another name joined with that of your 
Grace—any body’s, madam, for form fake, that of your 
Grace’s fteward, for inftance.’’ The fteward was in con- 
fequence immediately fummoned, and when made privy 
to the fecret, was inftantly feized with an ague fit. Be- 
ing a prudent man, and fully comprehending the nature 
and drift of the tranfaétion, he pofitively declined tak- 
ing any fhare in it, urging, by way of apology to her 
Grace, that fhould it come to the Duke’s ear, he fhould 
be difcharged the fervice, and ruined for ever. But the 
Duchefs affuming her full fhare of the privilege of high 
rank, which is to be exempt from the difgrace of advice 
or controul, threw herfelf into fome of the moft fublime 
ariftocratic airs, which did not by any means exhibit her 
beautiful features to advantage. In vain did this faith- 
ful fervant remonftrate even with tears in his eyes :— 
Her Grace commanded—Mr. Scrivener affumed airsof 
monied confequence, and in the end the poor fteward, 
fairly beaten by fuch fearful odds, was under the necef- 
fity of compliance. The money-lender, tickled to the 
very 
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very midriff, folded up the fteward’s drafts upon his 
noble miftrefs, moft curioufly, in an elegant embroi- 
dered pocket-book, which he always carried for fuch 
occafions, and with a countenance expreffive of as much 
inward fatisfaction, as of outward refpeét, took his 
leave of her Grace 5 promifing to frep back again, im lefs 
than an hour, with the cafh. But whether his dancing 
mafter had never taught him this dackward flep, or 
whether or not his memory might fail him, in the great 
preffure of bufine{s, or whatever might be the reafon, 
he certainly never returned again to trouble her Grace ; 
but only having juft a recolleétion of the time when the 
bill became due, he very complaifantly took the trouble 
to fend it to the Duke for payment, which he obtained ; 
and it is fuppofed there the bufinefs ended. (Related 
by her Grace.) 

This little hiftory of a bill of exchange (ftri€tly true 
in every particular, fince it came from fuch authority, ) 
is by no means inferted witha malevolent view, or with 
intent to give offence ; but rather from the hope that it 
may excite a fmile, and give a ufeful caution to thofe 
ladies of exalted rank, and fair charaéter, who may be 
unwarily drawn in by the rapid vortex of fafhion, to the 
commiflion of little ridiculous peccadilloes, derogatory 
to that high degree of eftimation in which they ought to 
fiand in the opinion of their country. In thefe ticklith 
umes, when rank and privilege are about to be affailed 
on all fides, throughout Europe, it furely behoves the 
pofleffors of fuch diftinétions to be doubly circumfpeét 
m their conduét, that they may afford their vigilant 
enemies no needlefs advantage. 


(To be continued.) 
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(From the CAVE of FANCY). 


CAVE OF FANCY. 


N a fequeftered valley, furrounded by rocky moun- 
tains that intercepted many of the paffing clouds, 
though fun-beams variegated their atnple fides, lived a 
Sage, to whom nature had unlocked her moft hidden fe- 
crets. His hollow eyes, funk in their orbits, retired 
from the view of vulgar objeéts, and turned inwards 
overleaped the boundary prefcribed to human know- 
ledge. Intenfe thinking, during fourfcore and ten years, 
had whitened the fcattered locks of his head, which, like 
the fummit of the diftant mountain, appeared to be bound 
by an eternal froft. 

On the fandy wafte behind the mountains the track 
of ferocious beafts might be traced, and fometimes the 
mangled limbs which they left, attracted a hovering flight 
of birds of prey. An extenfive wood the Sage had 
forced to rear its head in a foil by no means congenial, 
the firm trunks of the trees feem to frown with defiance 
on time; though the fpoils of innumerable fummers c0- 
vered the roots which refembled fangs; fo clofely did 
they cling to the unfriendly fand, where ferpents = 
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and fnakes volling out their vaft folds, inhaled the noxi- 
ous vapours. The ravens and owls who inhabited the 
folitude gave alfo a thicker gloom to the everlafting twi- 
light, and the croaking of the former, a monotony in 
unifon with the gloom ; whilft lions and tygers thunning 
even this faint femblance of. day, fought the dark ca- 
vern, and at night when they hock off fleep, their 
roaring would make the whole valley refound, con- 
founded with the fereechings of the bird of night. 

One mountain rofe fublime towering above all, on the 
craggy fides of which afew fea weeds grew, wathed by 
the ocean that with tumultuous roar rothed to affaulr, 
and even to undermine the huge barrier that ftopped its 
progrefs ; and ever and anon a ponderous mais loofened 
from the cliff to which it fearcely feemed to adhere, al- 
ways threatening to fall, fell into the flood, rebounding 
as it fell, and the found was re-echoed from rock to 
rock. Look where you would, all was without form, 
as if nature fuddenly ftopping her hand had left chaos 
a retreat. 

Clofed to the moft remote fide of it was the Sage’s 
abode. It was a rude hut, formed of ftumps of trees 
and matted twigs to fecure him from the inclemency of 
the weather; only through apertures croffed with ruthes 
the wind entered with wild murmurs modulated by 
thefe obftructions. Avclear {pring broke out of the mid- 
dle of the adjacent rock which, dropping flowly into a 
cavity it had hallowed, foon overflowed, and then ran 
ftruggling to free itfelf from the cumbrous fragments till 
it become a deep filent ftream ; it efcaped through reeds 
and roots of trees, whofe blafted tops overhung and 
darkened the current. 

One fide of the hut was fupported by the rock, and 
at midnight, when the Sage ftruck the inclofed part, it 
yawned wide, and admitted him into a cavern in the 
very bowels of the earth, where human foot never be- 
fore had trod; 3 and the various fpirits which inhabit the 
different regions of nature were here obedient to his 
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potent word. The cavern had been formed by the great 
inundation of waters when the approach of a comet 
forced them from their fource; then, when the foun. 
tains of the great deep were broken up, a ftream ruthed 
out of the centre of the earth where the {pirits who had 
lived on it are confined, to purify themfelves from the 
drofs contracted in their firft ftage of exiftence ; and it 
flowed in black waves for ever bubbling along the cave, 
the extent of which had never been explored. From the 
fides and top water diftilled, and petrifying as it fell, 
took fantaftic fhapes that foon divided it into apartments, 
if fo they might be called. In the foain a wearied {pirit 
would fometimes arife to catch the moft diftant glimpfe 
of light, or totaite the vagrant breeze which the yawning 
of the rock admitted, when Sageftus, for that was the 
name of the fage, entered. Some who were refined and 
almoft cleared from vicious fpots, he would allow to leave 
for a limited time their dark prifon houfe: aad flyingon 
the winds acrofs the bleak northern ocean, or rifing in 
an exhalation till they reached a fun-beam, they thus re- 
vifited the haunts of men. Thefe were the guardian 
angels who in foft whifpers reftrain the vicious, and 
animate the wavering wretch who ftands fulpended 
between virtue and vice. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


Sageftus had fpent a night in the cavern, as he often 
did, and he left the filent veftibule of the grave juit as the 
fun, emerging from the ocean, difperfed the clouds 
which were not half fo denfe as thofe he had left. All 
that was human in him rejoiced at the fight of receiving 
life, and he viewed with pleafure the mounting fap 
rifing to expand the herbs which grew {pontaneoufly in - 
this wild; when turning his eyes towards the fea, he 
found that death had been at work during his ablence, 
and terrific marks of a furious ftorm fiill {pread horror 
around. Though the day was ferene, and threw bright 
rays on eyes for ever dhut, it dawned not for the 
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wretches who hung pendent on the craggy rocks, or 
were ftretched lifelefs on the fand. Some ftruggling had 
dug themfelves a grave; others had refigned their breath 
before the impetuous {urge whirled them on fhore. A 
few in whom the vital {park was not fo foon diflodged 
had clung to loofe fragments; it was the grafp of death ; 
embracing the ftone they fiiffened, and the head no lon- 
ger erect refted on the mafs which the arms encircled, 
It felt not the agonizing gripe, nor heard the figh that 
broke the heart in twain. 

Refting his chin on an oaken club, the Sage looked 
round on every fide to fee if he could difcern any who 
yet breathed. He drew nearer, and thought he faw at 
the firft glance the unclofed eyes glare; but foon per- 
ceived that they were mere glaffy fubitance, mute as the 
tongue, the jaws were fallen, and in fome of the tan- 
gled locks hands were clinched, nay, even the nails had 
entered, fharpened by defpair. The blood flew rapidly 
to his heart; 1t was flefh; he felt he was ftill a man, 
and the big tear paced down his iron cheeks, whofe muf- 
cles had not for a long time been relaxed by fuch hu- 
mane emotions. A moment he breathed quick, then 
heaved a figh, and his wonted calm returned with an 
accuftomed ylow of tendernefs, for the ways of heaven 
were not hid from him; he lifted up his eyes to the 
common Father of Nature, and all was as ftill in his bo- 
fom as the {mooth deep after having clofed over the huge 
veflel, from which the wretched had fled. 


ON HER LOVER’s DEATH. 


At the clofe of a fummer’s day I wandered with care+ 
Jefs fteps over a pathlefs common ; various anxieties had 
rendered the hours which the fun had enlightened heavy; 
fober evening came on; 1 withed to ftill ** my mind, 
and woo Jone quiet in her filent walk.” The fcene 
eccorded with my feelings; it was wild and grand; and 
the fpreading twilight had almoft confounded the diftant 
fea with the barren blue hills that melted from my — 
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1 fat down on a rifing ground, the rays of the departing 
fun illumed the horizon, but fo indiftinétly that J antiei. 
pated their total extinétion. The death of nature led 
me to a ftill more interefting fubjeé that came home to 
my bofom, the death of him I loved. A village bell was 
tolling; I tiftened, and thought of the moment when { 
heard his interrupted breath, and felt the agonizing fear 
that the fame found would never more reach my ears, 
and that the intelligence glanced from my eyes would no 
more be felt. The fpoiler had feized his prey 3 the fun 
was fled, what was this world to me! I wandered to 
another where death and darknefs could not enter. [ 
purfued the fun we the mountains, and the foul 
efcaped from this vale of tears. my reflections were 
tinged with melancholy, but they were fublime. I 
grafped a er whole, and fmiled on the king of ter- 
rors; the tie which bound me to my friends fie could 
not break, the fame myfterious knot united me to the 
fource of all goodnefs and happinefs. 1 had feen the di- 
vinity refleéted in the face I loved; I had read immor- 
tal charafters difplayed on a human a and 
forgot myfelf whilft I gazed. 1 could not think of im- 
mortality without refleéting on the ecftacy I felt when my 
heart firft whifpered to me that I was beloved, and again 
did I feel the facred tie of mutual affection; fervently 
I prayed to the Father of Mercies, and rejoiced that he 
could fee every turn of a heart whofe movements I 
could not perfeétly underfland. My paflion feemed 4 
pledge of immortality. J did not with to hide it from 
the all-fearching eye of heaven. Where indeed could I 
go from his prefence ? and whilft it was dear to me, 
though darknefs might reign during the night of life, 
joy would come when I awoke to life ev erlafting ! 

I now turned my ftep towards home, when ‘the ap- 
pearance of a girl who ttood weeping on the common, 
attracted my attention. I accofted her, and foon heard 
her fimple tale, that her father was gone to fea, and het 
mother fick in bed. I followed her vo their little a 
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ling, and relieved the fick wretch. I then again fought 
my own abode, but death did not now haunt my fancy. 
Contriving to give the poor creature I had left more ef- 
feétual relief, I reached my own garden-gate and refted 
on it. Recollecting the turns of my mind during the 
waik, I exclaimed—furely life may thus be enlivened 
by ative benevolence, and the fleep of death like that 
1 am now difpofed to fall into may be {weet ! 

My life was now unmafked by an extraordinary 
change, and a few days ago I entered this cavern; for 
through it every mortal muft pafs ; and here J have dif- 
covered that I negle&ted my opportunities of being ufe- 
ful whilft 1 foftered a devourmg flame. Remorte has 
not reached me becaufe I firmly adhered to my princi- 
ples, and [ have alfo difcovered that I faw through a 
falfe medium. Worthy as the mortal was I adored, I 
thould not long have loved him with the ardour I did 
had fate united us, and broken the delufion the imagi- 
nation fo artfully wove. His virtues, as they now do, 
extorted my eftcem ; but HE who formed the human 
foul only can fill it, and the chief happinefs of an im- 
mortal being muft arife from the fame fource as its ex- 
iftence. Earthly love leads to heavenly, and prepares 
for a more exalted ftate, if 1t does not change its nature 
and deftroy itfelf by trampling on the virtue that confti- 
tutes its effence, and allies us to the Derry. 


(From the Hiftory of the FRENCH REVOLUTION). 


A VISIT TO VERSAILLES, AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION. 


How filent is now Verfailles! The folitary foot that 
mounts the fumptuous ftair-cafe refts on each landing- 
place, whiift the eye traverfes the void almoft expecting 
to fee the ftrong images of fancy burft into life. The 
train of the Louis’s, like the pofterity of the Banquo’s, 
pafs in folemn fadnefs, pointing at the nothingnefs of 
grandeur fading away on the cold canvas which covers 
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the nakednefs of the fpacious walls, whilft the gloomi 
nets of the atmofphere gives a deeper fhade to the gis 
gantic figures that feem to be finking into the embraces 
of death. 

Warily entering the endlefs apartments half fhut up, 
the fleeting thadow of the penfive wanderer refleéted in 
long glaffes, that vainly gleamed in every direétion, 
flackened the nerves without apalling the heart; though 
lafcivious pictures, in which grace varnifhes voluptuou(- 
nefs, no longer feduétive ftrike continually home to the 
bofom the melancholy moral that anticipates the frozen 
leffon of experience. The very air is chill, feeming to 
clog the breath, and the wafting dampnefs of deftru€tion 
appears to be ftealing into the vaft pile on every fide. 

The oppreffed heart feeks for relief in the garden, 
but even there the fame images glide along the wide 
neglected walks ; all is fearfully ftill, and if a little rill 
creeping through the gathering mofs down the cafcade 
over which it ufed to rufh, bring to mind the defcription 
of the grand water works, it is only to excite a languid 
{mile at the futile attempt to equal nature. 

Lo! this was the palace of the great king! The 
abode of magnificence! Who has broken the charm? 
Why does it now infpire only pity ? Why ; becaufe na- 
ture {miling around prefents to the imagination mate- 
rials to build farms and hofpitable manfions, where 
without raifing idle admiration, that gladnefs will reign 
which opens the heart to benevolence, and that induftry 
which renders innoeent pleafure {weet. 

Weeping, {carcely contcious that I weep—O France! 
over the veftiges of thy former opprefiion ; which fe- 
perating man from man with a fence of iron, fophifti- 
cated all, and made many completely wretched; I trem- 
ble left [ fhould meet fome unfortunate being fleeing 
from the detpotifm of licentious freedom, hearing the 
{nap of the guillotine at his heels; merely becaute he 
was once noble, or has afforded an afylum to thofe whofe 
only crime is their name, and if my pen almoft — 
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with eagernefs to record the day that levelled the Baf- 
tile with the duft, making the towers of defpair tremble 
to their bafe ; the recolleétion that ftill the abbey is 
appropriated to hold the viétims of revenge and fufpi- 
cion palfies the hand that would fain do juftice to the 
afault which tumbled into heaps of ruins walls that 
feemed to mock the refiftlefs force of time. Down fell 
the temple of defpotifm, but defpotifm has not been 
buried in its ruins! Unhappy country ! when will thy 
children ceafe to tear thy bofom ? When will a change 
of opinion, producing a change of morals, render thee 
truly free? When will truth give life to real magnani- 
mity, and juftice place equality on a ftable feat? When 
will thy fons truft becaufe they deferve to be trufted 3 
and private virtue become the guarantee of patriotifm ? 
Ah! when will thy government become the moft pere 
feet, becaufe thy citizens are the moft virtuous ! 


Ee —— — 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF HABIT, 


IN THE 


FORMATION ,OF THE HUMAN CHARACTER. 


ABIT isa principle of univerfal influence. It is 

produced not only by repeated aétions, but alfo 
by repeated thoughts, affeétions, and ftates of mind. 
As ideas, which have been once or repeatedly intro- 
duced, recur by means of affociation with other ideas, 
foentire ftates of mind, confifting of a great number of 
ideas in miniature, united into one general internal feel- 
ing, recur with more frequency and permanency by 
means of various affociations. Thus the mental habits 
are formed, increafed, and perpetuated. The period 
from infancy to maturity may be confidered as that in 
which the mental powers are forming. From maturity 
to that period in which the human frame attains its ut+ 
moft ftrength and ftability, they may be confidered as 
- VoL. IV, Aa fixing 
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fixing or attaining their utmoft force and permanence, 
The leading features of the charaéter will then be 
ftrongly marked, and whether the caft be either virtuous 
or vicious, it will be wrought into the whele mental 
conttitution, Vicious habits will be grown fo obftinate, 
that no material fudden change can be effeéted in them, 
except indeed by fome violent effort which, fhocks and 
debilitates the whole frame. Virtuous ones will have 
acquired their utmoft ftability and vigour, the enthu. 
fialm of which is gradually chaftened, and their fenfuality 
purified by the grave meditations of declining age. 

We thall firft confider the influence of parental in. 
ftruétion and example upon the minds of children. It 
is a general fact, (though not without fome ftriking ex- 
ceptions) that thofe who have been bleffed with pious 
and virtuous parents, experience the good effeéts of it 
through the whole courfe of their lives) The example 
and inftructions of the parents being daily and perpetu- 
ally exhibited to the children during their earlieft years, 
leave fuch an indelible impreffion on their minds as can 
never afterwards be effaced. That affeétionate con- 
cern and affiduous attention which characterize the con. 
dué of virtuous parents toward their children, begetsa 
gratitude and ardour of affeétion in their young minds 
which can fcarce ever forfake them. ‘Toward all per- 
fons and all objeéts the genial affe€tion is extended in 
different degrees, and with different modulations, ac- 
cording to the relations of perfons and the nature of ob- 
jeQs. Filial affe€tion, when cultivated in its due ardour 
and purity, will afcend by a moft eafy and natural tran- 
fition to the univerfal parent! It will be extended to- 
ward relations, acquaintance, and even ftrangers, with 
a fincerity and delicacy which diftinguith an afte€tionate 
mind. It will furvey the brute creation with an humane 
benevolence, which can be better conceived than ex- 
preffled. Even inanimate objeéts will fometimes attract 


the overflowings of affeétion, and become the means of 


exciting gratitude and admiration, and of fulfilling the 
defigns 
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defigns of kindnefs and benevolence, which are fomes 
times transferred to the objeéts themfelves. 

Such is the influence of parental example and inftruc- 
tion (efpecially where the mutual attachment has been 
great ), that the very fhades of character and of difpofi- 
tion in parents are often obfervable in their childrens 
AffeGtionate parents, provided their affeétion does not 
degenerate into a foolith fondnefs on the one hand, nor 
into an unfeafonable aufterity on the other, have genes 
rally affeétionate children. But the children of thofe 
who are deficient in affeétion are generally no lefs res 
markable for a cold, unfeeling hardinefs of temper. Af 
fetion, and the want of it, being the two great charac 
teriftics which diftinguifh good and bad parents, are of 
the moft general influence in forming correfpondent dif+ 
pofitions in their children, 

But there are feveral other moral qualities which 
probably, in proportion to the degree of attachment be 
tween parents and their children, have a powerful in 
fluence in forming their charaéters. The love of money, 
in particular, as it has often fo powerful an effeét on the 
minds of individuals, fo itis pe entailed on their des 
fcendants. Sometimes, indeed, the real or fufpedted 
avarice of the parent may have a contrary effect upon 
the fon, impelling him, through prejudice and difguft, 
into the contrary extreme of prodigality. But where 
there is any confiderable degree of reverence and affec- 
tion (the contrary of which may be a ftill more radical 
evil), the immoral taint can fcarceiy avoid extending its 
unamiable influence over the young and tender mind. 
Avarice, indeed, is very difcordant with the generous 
ardour of youth, and therefore it not unfrequently gives 
rife toa prejudice and coldne(s ot affeétion toward the 
parent, which terminates in fome oppofite vice. Oris 
ginating in the confiderate care and anxiety of advancing 
age, and being often augmented by increafing gain, and 
apprehenfion of lofs, it is afterwards inculcated by ex- 
ample and precept upon the young mind. As {oon as 
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the intellect can comprehend the dull doétrine, and the 
generous {pirit fubmits to its reftraints, it is induftrioufly 
inftilled |! Enfamples of the fordid {pirit are daily exhi- 
bited ; the leflons of avarice, under the more decent garb 
of prudence, are perpetually inculcated ; till at length, 
to gain, and to keep, become the objeéts towards which 
the mind and the affe€tions are continually direéted, 
‘Thus the generous emotions to which they are oppofed 
are almoft overwhelmed, and gradually difappear ! 

Parents generally impart a confiderable degree of their 
own peculiar genius and cifpofition to the minds of their 
children. A man of fcientific and enlarged mind, who 
is at the fame time an affeétionate and affiduous parent or 
inftru€tor, fows the feeds of fcience and refinement in 
their young minds. This he does, not only by exprefsly 
affuming the office of a teacher, but by the ufual rurn 
of his converfation, in which, accommodating himfelf 
to their refpeétive capacities, he endeavours with an en, 
gaging manner to combine entertainment and ufeful in- 
dtruétion, The knowledge which is imparted in this 
way frequently makes the deepeft and beft impreffion ; 
being often a feafonable gratification of youthful curio- 
fity delivered with a freedom from the ftiffnefs and au, 
fterity of obligation. 

The importance of early conneétions is well known, 
The characters of feniors among relatives, muft of courfe 
have, in a degree, a fimilar influence on the minds of 
young perfons with that of their parents. But it is pro- 
bable that their younger relations and acqaintance, with 
whom they affociate as companions, may influence their 
difpofitions {till more. Where there are ftrong attach. 
tnents of long continuance, there is almoft univerfally a 
refemblance in difpofition and manners. They are con- 
tinually entering into each other’s views, wifhes, and 
diflikes ; engaging in fome purfuits about which they 
are fimilaily affected, ‘The participation of each other's 
feelings, fo tar as they are innocent, have a very falutary 
influence by producing that mutual good humour and af- 
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fection, which by being improved and extended, be- 
comes the fource of pure and enlarged benevolence. It 
is obfervable, however, that children are capable of only 
a fuperficial acquaintance with each other's fentiments, 
and cannot enter into them with that minutenefs which 
is incident to perfons of more advanced experience. 
This, perhaps, occafions that general refemblance of 
difpofition, with many particular differences, which is 
fo often obfervable in perfons of the fame family. 

The profeffion of life in which young perfons are en- 
gaged alfo, muft undoubtedly have a very confiderable 
influence on the general charaéter. Tohofe daily pur- 
fuits which occupy the chief attention of youth during a 
courfe of years, muft not only caufe an aptitude and fa- 
cilitv in thofe particular purfuits, but muft give a pecu- 
liar turn to the genius and temper. Thofe occupations 
which are moft liberal and ufeful, are certainly to be pre+ 
ferred, as promotive of a liberal and benevolent fpirit. 
Next to the more liberal and ufeful profeffions, thofe 
which occupy the leaft time and attention are, perhaps, 
on fome accounts to be preferred. There are, however, 
advantages and difadvantages attending moft profeffions, 
even with refpeét to the main end of life, which is the for- 
mation of a virtuous charaéter. Even the liberal arts and 
fciences, which are the immediate avenues to knowledge 
and refinement, too often occafion a mixture of oftenta+ 
tion and vanity, which, however, fhould be prevented 
by the fuperior wifdom, and which it is their objeé to 
inftil. ‘Thofe occupations which may be confidered as 
the more immediately ufeful, fuch as the employments 
of agriculture, are perhaps, in general, thofe which oc- 
cupy the leaft time and attention; but on that account 
may occafion a liftlefs ina&tivity of mind, which, if not 
correéted by fome hours of clofe application, may intro- 
duce an habitual dulnefs and infenfibility. Thole occu- 
pations which engrofs the attention entirely, fometimes 
with a continual hurry of thought, occafion a quick but 
fuperficial turn of thinking, which requires correétion 
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from fome hours of recreation, for deliberate refleétion 
and reading. 

Thus have I attempted to enumerate fome of the 
more immediate caufes which contribute to the. forma. 
tion of the human cliaraéter. Still far is the important 
fubject from being exhaufted. I may therefore refume 
it 1a fome future Number of this Mifcellany, which is 
happily devoted to the inftruétion and entertainment of 
the rifling generation. P. 












OF THE ANCIENT STATE 
OF THE NATIVES OF KAMTSCHATKA. 
(From the Hiftory of that Country.) 
Bee the Ruffian conqueft they lived in perfe& 

freedom, having no chief, being fubject to no law, 
nor paying any taxes; the old men, or thofe who are 
remarkable for their bravery, bearing the principal au- 
thority in their villages, though none had any right to 
command or inflict punithment. Although in outward 
appearance they refemble the other inhabitants of Sibe- 
ria, yet the Kamt{chadales differ in this, that their faces 
are not fo long as the other Siberians, their cheeks ftand 
more out, their teeth are thick, their mouth large, their 
ftature middling, and their fhoulders broad, particularly 
thofe people who inhabit the fea-coaft, 

Their manner of living is flovenly to the laft degree ; 
they never wath their hands nor face, nor cut their 
nails; they eat out of the fame difh with the dogs, 
which they never wath ; gvery thing about them ftinks of 


fith ; they never comb their heads, but both men and wos 


men plait their hair in two locks, binding the ends with 
{mali ropes ; when any hair ftarts out, they fow it with 
threads to make it lie clofe ; by this means they have 
fuch a quantity of lice that they can {crape them off by 
handfuls, and they are nafty enough even to eat them. 
Thofe that have not natural hair fufficient wear falfe 
locks, fometimes as much as weigh ten pounds, which 
makes their heads look like a haycock. 

They 
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They have extraordinary notions of God, of fins, and 
good actions. Their chief happinefs confifts in idlenefs 
and fatisfying their natural lufts and appetites ; thefe in- 
cline them to finging, dancing, and relating of love 
ftories. Their greateft unhappinefs or trouble is the 
want of thefe amufements: they fhun this by all me- 
thods, even at the hazard of their lives, for they think 
it more eligible to die than to lead a life that is difagree- 
able to them ; which opinion frequently leads them to 
felf- murder. . This was fo common after the conqueft, 
that the Ruffians had great difficulty to put a ftop to it. 
They are chiefly employed in providing what is abfo- 
lutely neceffary for the prefent, and take no care for 
the future. They have no notion of riches, fame, or 
honour; therefore covetoufnefs, ambition, and pride, 
are unknown among them. On the other hand, they 
are carelefs, luftful, and cruel: thefe vices occafion fre- 
quent quarrels and wars among them, fometimes with 
their neighbours, not from a defire of increafing their 
power, but from fome other caufes; fuch as carrying 
off their provifions, or rather their girls, which is fre- 
quently praétifed as the moft fummary method of pro- 
curing a wife. 

Their trade is likewife not fo much calculated for the 
acquifition of riches as for procuring the neceffaries and 
.conveniencies of life. They fell the Koreki fables, fox 
and white dog fkins, dried mufhrooms, or fuch trifles ; 
and receive in exchange cloaths made of deer-fkins and 
other hides ; among themfelves they exchange what they 
abound with for what they want, as dogs, boats, difhes, 
troughs, nets, hemp, yarn, and provifions. This kind 
of barter 1s carried on under a great thew of friendthip ; 
for when one wants any thing that another has, he goes 
freely to vifit him, and without any ceremony makes 
known his wants, although perhaps he never had any 
acquaintance with that perfon before: the landlord 1s 
obliged to behave according to the cuftom of the coun- 
try; and bringing whatever his gueft has occafion for, 
gives it to him. He afterwards returns the vifit, ane 
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muft be received in the fame manner; fo that both 
parties. have their wants fupplied. 

Their manners are quite rude: they never ufe any 
civil expreffion or falutation ; never take off their caps, 
or falute one another ; and their difcourfe is ftupid, and 
betrays the moft confummate ignorance ; and yet they 
are in fome degree curious, and inquifitive upon many 
occafions, 

They have filled almoft every place in heaven and 
earth with different {pirits, which they both worfhip and 
fear more than God: they offer them facrifices upon 
every occafion, and fome carry little idols about them, 
or have them placed in their dwellings ; but, with re- 
gard to God, they not only negleé&t to worfhip him ; 
but, in cafe of troubles and misfortunes, they curfe and 
blafpheme him. 

They keep no account of their age, though they cat 
«count as far as one hundred ; but this is fo troublefome 








to them, that without their fingers they do not tell three. 
It is very diverting to fee them reckon more than ten; 
for having reckoned the fingers of both hands they clafp 
them together, which fignifies ten; they then begin 
with their toes, and count to twenty ; after which they 
are quite confounded, and cry, Matcha? that is, Where 
fhall I take more. din reckon ten months in the 


year, fome of which are longer and fome fhorter ; for 
they do not divide them by the changes of the moon, but 
by the order of particular occurrences that happen in 

thofe regions, as may be feen by the following table: 
ft. Puritier of fins ; for in this month they havea 
holiday for the purification of all their fins.—2d. Breaker 
of hatchets, from the great froft.— 3d. Beginning of heat. 
—4th. Time of the long day.— sth. Preparing month— 
6th. Red fifh mouth—7th. White fifth month.—8th. 
Kaiko fith month.—gth. Great white fifth month.—1oth. 
Leaf falling month. This laft month continues to the 
month of November, or that of the purification, and it 
is the length of almoft three months; however, thefe 
names of the months are not the fame every where, bit 
are 
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are only proper to the inhabitants ypon the river Kamt- 
fchatka: the inhabitants of the northern parts give them 
different names, fuch as,—1ft. The month of the rivers 
freezing. —2d. Hunting month.—3d. Purifier of fins.— 
ath. Breaker of hatchets, from the great froft.—sth, 
Time of the long day.—6th, Sea beavers’ puppying 
time—7th. Sea calves’ puppying time.—8th. Time 
when the tame deer bring forth their young.—gth. 
When their wild deer bring forth.—:oth. Beginning 
of the fithery. 

Their divifion of time is pretty fingular; they com- 
monly divide our year into two, fo that winter is 
one year, and fummer another ; the fummer year ke- 
gins in May, and the winter in November. 

They do not diftinguifh the days by any particular 
appellation, nor form them into weeks or months, nor 
yet know how many days are in the month or year. 
They mark their epochs by fome remarkable thing or 
other, fuch as the arrival of'the Ruffians, the great re- 
bellion, or the firft expedition to Kamfchatka. They 
have no writings, nor hieroglyphic figures, to preferve 
the memory of any thing; fo that all their knowledge 
depends upon tradition, which foon becomes uncertain 
and fabulous in regard to what is long paft. 

They are ignorant of the caufes of eclipfes, but when 
they happen, they carry fire out of their huts, and pray 
the luminary eclipfed to fhine as formerly. They know 
only three duathchlitions ; the Great Bear, the Pleiades, 
and the three ftars in Orion ; and give names only to 
the principal winds. 

Their laws in general tend to give fatisfaétion to the 
injured perfon. If any one kills another, he is to be 
killed by the relations of the perfon flain. They burn the 
hands of people who have been frequently caught in 
theft, but for rhe firft offence the thief muft reftore what 
he bath ftolen, and liye alone in folitude, without ex- 
pecting any affiftance from others. They think they 
can punifh an undifcovered theft by burning the finews 
of the ftone-buck in a public meeting with great cere- 
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monies of cohjuration, believing that as thefe finews are 
contracted by the fire, fo the thief will have all his limbs 
contraéted. They never have any difputes about their 
jand or their huts, every one having land and water 
more than fufficient for his wants. 

Although their manner of living be moft nafty, and 
their actions the moft ftupid, yet they think themfelves 
the happieft people in the world, and look upon the 
Ruffians who are fettled among them with contempt; 
however, this notion begins to change at prefent; for 
the old people who are confirmed in their cuftoms, dro 
off; and the young ones being converted to the Chrif- 
tian religion, adopt the cuftoms of the Ruffians, and 
defpife the barbarity and fuperftizion of their anceftors. 

In every Oftrog, or large village, by order of his Im- 
perial Majefty, is appointed a chief, who is fole judge 
in all caufes, except of thofe of life and death; and not 
only thefe chiefs, but even the common people, have 
their chapels for public worfhip. Schools are alfo ereéted 


in almoft every village, to which the Kamtfchadales fend 
their children with great pleafure; by this means it is 
to be hoped, that their barbarity will be in a fhort time 
rooted out. 


——— 





THE DRAMA. 


THE ATRE-ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

aren clofing of Covent Garden and Drury Lane we 
have already announced. The Haymarket alone 
therefore now demands our attention. Little has oc- 
curred in the courfe of the prefent month worthy of 
notice. Such as it is, the reader will find it here detailed. 
New pieces and new a@ors are the fubjeé&s which moft 
challenge our regard, but when any excellence appears 
in eftablifhed. performers, we are defitous of recording 
it. Some perfons are interefted in every little article of 
intelligence which refpeéts the dramatical department. 
The Inguifitor, a play in five acts, which was re 

ite 
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bited on the 23d of June, is now publifhed.. We men- 
tioned that its approbation. on the ftage was doubtful. Of 
its intrinfic merits, the Public have it now in their 
power to judge. 

A little piece, entitled, Throw Phyfic to Dogs, was 
introduced at this Theatre at the beginning of this 
month; but was damned. Its author is not certainly 
known ; of its merits we fay nothing. 

July oth. Inthe Lock and Key, Mr. D’Arcy made 

his fecond appearance in the chara¢ter of Cheerly. Ie 
was well fuftained, and the audience were peg 2 by 
the exhibition, His voice is peculiarly pleafing, though 
in our opinion, ftill capable of amendment. 
’ Friday, July 13th. Mifs Griffith, whofe debut we 
announced in our laft Number, performed the part of 
Margaretta, in the comic opera of No Song uo Supper, 
in which fhe gave freth proofs not only of vocal excel- 
lence, but of verfatility of talents. The fong known 
by the name of the Plaintive Ditty, was {weetly fung, 
and met with unbounded approbation. The foul touched 
by fuch tender ftrains diffolves into raptures. 

July 14. C. Kemble performed Eu/lace de St. Pierre, 
in Colman’s Srege of Calais, with confiderable ability. 

July 16. Mr. Johnfton, from Scotland, performed 
Sir Edward Mortimer, in the Iron Cheft, with great ap- 
planfe. His difcrimination of character was juft and 
animated. 

July 21. An hiftorical play, called the Cambro- Bri- 
fons, was performed for the firft time at this Theatre. 

DRAMATIS PERSON &. 

Llewellyn (the prince) . . Mr. Barrymore 

David (hisbrother) . . . Mr. C. Kemble 

Shenkin (a rugged mountaineer) Mr. Munden 

Cadwall (hisfon) . . . . Mr. R. Palmer 

PUORRR 8 gis:4, > an. Mr. Suett 

Dermot (an Irifhman) . Mr. Fohnftone 

King Edward . . . Mr. Davies 

Metelard. 4): » 2% Mr. Davenport 

The Bard . . Mr. Fohufion 

Elinor 
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Elinor . « 6 «© « + « « Mifs De Camp 
Shenkin’s daughter . . . . Mrs. Bland 


Ghoft of Llewellyn’s mother Mrs. Gidds. 


The refiftance of Llewellyn, Prince of North Wales; 
in the year 1276, tothe power of Edward the Third, 
has afforded the ground-work of the plot, though there 
is in many refpeéts a deviation from hiftorical ftri€tnefs, 
Llewellyn and the Lady Elinor de Montfort are con- 
traéted to each other, but he finds a rival in his brother 
David, who flies over to the enemy. When thefe rivals. 
meet to terminate their conteft by the fword in an Ab- 
bey, the GHost of Lady Ap Griffith, the mother of 
Llewellyn and David appears, and effeéts a reconcilia- 
tion! This is accomplifhed by a fpeech, though fome 


think the ghof fhould have been //ent. Of the merits 
of this piece it is difficult to determine. It was aéted 
on Monday evening with feveral alterations, which ren- 
dered it more acceptable. Perhaps other alterations may 


be made, and thus the exceptionable parts wholly exe 
punged. We fhall therefore pofipone our criticifms till 
the next month, when we hope to lay a favourable ac- 
count of it before our Readers. With its fubject we are 
much pleafed ; valour in a good caufe cannot fail of fee 
curing our admiration. Mr. Boaden is, we underftand, 
the author of this piece. He is undoubtedly a map of 
ability, and when ftrenuous exertions are made to pleafe, 
the Public fhould not be faftidious. 

The mufic, compofed and fele&ted by Dr. Arne, 
abounds with exquifite paffages, and the Irifh pipes, 
accompanied by the Welfh harp, produced fome very 
pleafing fenfations. 

ET 
MAIDSTONE. 

Theatricals are here conduéted with applaufe, by 
Mrs. BAKER’s Company. Some Gentlemen of the 
town have occafionally engaged in the exhibitions of the 
evening. Several of them haye performed their parts 
with {pirit and ability. 

THE 
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PARNASSIAN GARLAND, 
FOR JULY, 1798. 








ODE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


AIL Knowledge! great ennobler of the mind; 
All hail, thou dear refiner of the heart ! 
Sublimeft gift of heav’n to human kind, 
’Tis thine the choiceft pleafures to impart. 


Sweet are thy paths, beftrew’d with many a flow’r, 
And fraught with generous joy the facred flame ; 
Thine, the rich bleflings of the focial hour, 
And thine the charms the rugged breaft to tame, 


As the thick vapours of the murky night 
Recede when piere’d by Sol’s effulgent beam 5 
And lovely nature ting’d with radiance bright, 
Unfolds her matchlefs charms with grace fupreme 5 


E’en fo, when mental frades the mind involve, 
And error’s mifis obfcure fair reafon’s rayy 

Tis thine, celeftial knowledge ! to diffolve 
The intellectual fogs—and /ight difplay ! 


To pour philanthropy o’er every breaft, 

To join mankind in friendfhip’s bond is thine 5 
To bid difcordant paffions fink to reft,— 

Such the {weet impulfe of thy ray benign ! 


Th’ inftruétive fage thy chafte delights unfold, 
And charm our fouls in {weetly varied lays ; 

*Tis there th’ hiftoric mufe with pencil bold 
Pourtrays the deeds atchiey’d in ancient days, 


Vou, IV, Bb 
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Of empires vaft the chequer’d fate we trace, 
And mark each caufe portentous of their fall; 

Heroes and kings, a long illuftrious race, 
Proftrate behold ! at death’s all-potent call. 


*Tis there we rove through Homer’s lofty ftrains, 
The virtue of th’ Athenian fage¥ admire ; 

There hail the bard+ fublime of Britain’s plains, 
Or glow enraptur’d with a Shakefpeare’s fire ! 


Great nature’s ftores to thy pervading ken, 
In grand luxuriance, all expanded lie, 
From fragile flowers that {cent the lowly glen, 
To the proud oak, majeftic tow’ring high. 


From Alpine hills bedeck’d with living fnow, 
To the dark caverns of the rocky fteep ; 

From regions where the fervid lightnings glow, 
To the dead chambers of the hoary deep.— 


But not the {phere of earth’s capacious plan, 
Adventurous knowledge / bounds thy daring pow’r, 
?Tis thine, with glowing breaft ferene to fcan 
The fparkling gems that grace the /i/ent hour. 


Led by thine ardent ray, fublime we foar 
Beyond the confines of this orb terrene, 

And with a Herfchel’s piercing gaze explore 
The midnight grandeurs of the ftarry fcene. 


With him we range the wide ethereal {pace, 
And mark the planet’s vaft flupendous roll ; 
Or burning comet’s pathlefs orbit trace, — 
Whilft awe-ftruck rapture {wells th’ aftonifh’d toul! 


Hail, then, bright knowledge! and for ever hail 
That facred artt by which thy bleffings flow! 
In diftant ages may thy power prevail, 
In difiant climes thine heavenly ardours glow. 


* Socrates. Milton, { Typography. 
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O may no cloifter’d cell thy gifts confine, 
No rude barbarian thy mild reign deftroy, 
But as the fun may’ft thou unbounded fhine, 
And o’er each realm diffufe thy halcyon joy. 
Thy genuine influence waft from pole to pole, 
Far as the breezes fly—wide as the billows roll! 


Lynn, Fune 4, 1798. ABRAHAM AYTON, 


= 


STANZAS, 
TO MARIA LAMENTING. 


HEN night’s fable curtain envelopes the tkies, 
And the fun’s cheering beams are withdrawn, 
How dreary all nature! the traveller cries, 
As in darknefs he wanders forlorn, 


But when all-refulgent, Aurora appears, 
And Sol his bright radiance difplays, 


His heart glows with rapture, difpers’d are his fears, 
And with tranfports the change he furveys ! 


Life’s journey to this we may juftly compare, 
Joy and forrow by turns intervene, 

Whilft Acze is the cordial that fweetens our care, 
And the funfhine that brightens each fcene. 


Then if fortune, capricious, her {miles xow refufe, 
Yet ceafe, dear Maria, to mourn ! 

The day is approaching, perchance, when my mufe 
With gladnefs fhall hail their return. 


Let Hope, foothing goddefs, be ever in view ; 
Oh, banith the {peétre Defpair ! 

And forget not—the hearts that are conflant and true, 
Are heaven’ s peculiar care ! 


Lynn, Fune 8, 1798. A. AXTON, 
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ODE TO THE ZEPHYR. 
ILD fpirit of the weftern gale, 


JL Should now my fimple ftrains prevail, 
If now the mufe my fong infpire ; 
O! from the lucid cloud-wrought fphere 
Where thou art borne, propitious hear 
The notes that wildly warble from my lyre. 


Say, faireft of aerial forms, 
From winter’s dire impetuous florms, 
Doft thou to heavenly manfions flee; 
Or hid’it where genii of the deep 
Their courts, in awful filence, keep 
In cavern’d depths beneath th’ Atlantic fea? 


For when the genial {pring draws nigh 
With playful mein, mirth-glancing eye, 
Swift iffuing from thy hiding place, 
As wide fhe fpreads her blooming ftore 
Of floral fweets, thou hov’reft o’er, 
Gazing enamour'd on her beauteous face. 


The clouds fraught with the vernal fhow’r, 
As marfhall’d by thy magic pow’r, 

Then fring’d with lucid gold, advance, 
Ting’d with the bows refulgent dyes: 
And penfile hills romantic rife, 

Floating fublime o’er the cerule expanfe. 


The mimic tempeft harmlefs raves ; 
When urg’d by thee the briny waves, 
Tumultuous murm’ring, lafh the ftrand; 
And as the foaming billow fwells, 
It fwift the feaman’s bark impels, 
Who hails with raptur’d eye his native land, 


Beneath the fcorching glare of day 
As nature faints, thou fpeed’ft thy way ; 
At eve, on airy pinions borne 
All dripping with ethereal dew; 
Again ber charms revive anew, 
And livelier tints th’ enamell’d plains adorn. 
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And when the moon, with languid beams, 
O’er fome fequefter’d valley gleams, 
In antic {ports ’tis thy delight 
To join with elfin bands, who bound 
With printlefs footfteps o’er the ground, 
And give to revels all the tranquil night. 








Or with cherubic forms to rove 
The mifty hill, or fhadowy grove, 
Or lightly fkim the gay parterre, 
With kiffes greeting every flow’r 
That decks the meads, or mid the bow’r, 
Diffufes fragrance thro’ the ambient air. 


O! fpirit of the weftern gale, 
Whene’er I tread the dewy vale, 
Or by the ftreamlet liftlefs lie ; 
On me thy tend’reft care employ, 
To raife my drooping frame to joy, 
With fanning wings around me often fly. 
J. J. PEAT. 


itt _* ene 


ON LOVE, 
WRITTEN AT THE DESIRE OF SOME LADIES*. 


EAR Girls, you requeft me to write, 
5 On a fubjeét I little do know; 
But if you, who save felt, would indite, 
To be fure my cold hofom muft glow. 


There are fome I have heard who declare, 
And with them I’m inclin’d to agree, 

Whether black, brown, ugly, or fair, 
Its the fame—for Love never can fee; 


That its not in the delicate form, 
Or the rofeate hue of the fkin, 

Which in mortals fhould kindle the flame 3 
But the minp that’s incircled within. 


* Two of the Ladies are about to be married, 
Bb 3 
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The cafket indeed may be mean, 
Yet if it enclofes a sour, 

Thofe who find it need never complain, 
Who feel it, would grafp at the whole. 


With emotions like thefe I now feel, 
A dear obje& fo true could I find ; 

Though bafhful I would not conceal, 
And I furely muft tell her my mind. 


For ’tis VIRTUE alone will remain, 

When youth and when beauty are gone ; 
To potfefs fuch a nymph Ef will aim, 

And my charmer and I fhall be one. 


Now ladies, pray take my advice, 
Your lover’s true character fcan ; 

Tho’ wit, and tho’ humour the fenfes may pleafe, 
?Tis the MIND that ennobles the man, 


London, Fuls 2, 1798. Ss. S. 


——aT ER 


TO CYNTHIA. 


“ ISE, Cynthia rife,’ afcend thy fphere, 
And rob’d in heav’n’s tranfparent dye; 
O’er this dark world thy chariot fteer, 
With mild ferenenefs through the fky. 


Courting the lone fequefter’d fhade, 
Where eve may caft her pearly dew; 

Thy orb fhall o’er the tintur’d glade 
A thoufand filvery tapers ftrew. 


And pleas’d with thy benignant fmile, 
While ftillnefs rules each leafy haunt; 
In natuie’s gay untutor’d ftyle, 
Coy Philomel may breathe her chaunt, 


But now fcarce does the echoing vale, 
The richnefs of its bloom difplay ; 

Nor is the warbler’s fimple tale, 
Attun’d to thee in fondett lay. 
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And favour’d with a fable gloom, 
While blows: the gale with midnight breath, 
Mourn’d thades forfake their darkling tomb, 
The agents to approaching death. 


Ah! rife again, with brighten’d beam, 
On night’s full wing thy radiance throw ; 
Loft in expanfe man’s wav’ring dream, 
May fhoitly ceafe to hail thy glow. 


Manchefter, 1798. 
a ——— 


TO CHEERFUENESS. 


ASTE, bright-eyed fair one, hafte away, 
From warlike camps, and ball-rooms gay ; 
The iprightly dance, the fife and drum 
Suffices there; Oh! charmer come 
From thefe gay fcenes, and thofe of ftrife, 
. And breathe in me thy breath of life. 


Then, though I liv’d in fome poor cot, 
Or though a prifon were my lot, 

With honour bieft, and bleft by thee, 
I ftill fhould happy, happy be. 


June 11, 1798. EDWARD, 


| 


THE COMPLAINT. 


H, be it mine upon the craggy fhore, 
To fit, and hear the melancholy roar 
Ot the deep-founding ocean—there my fighs 
Shall join the winds which from the far wave rife, 
With whiftles, long and dreary—there my woe 
Shall groan defpondance to the deep below, 
And call the tear, doom’d, ever doom’d to flow. 
No more, the world’s big pag’antry fhall charm, 

The worm of anguifh, or its fangs difarm, 
Ah! no, the fublunary pomp is mean, 
Where cold difguft embitters ev’ry fcene. 
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Farewell for ever, gay-rob’d mirth, farewell, 

Lo, pining Mis’ry loaths thy neétar’d fpell, 

Thy air-wrought fpell, which dies when care pervades, 
As dawn-appail’d the night-yawn’d {peétre fades. 
Then may the wretch, whofe only joys were thine, 
Awake to figh—and fofter woes like mine. 

Ah ! they admit no friendly beam to cheer, 

Pale melancholy’s fpurn’d, unpity’d tear. 


J. DAVIS. 


EE, ene 


THE LOVERS. 


ENEATH an oak, whofe {preading boughs, 
Hung o’er the piain and form’d a fhade; 
‘Two lovers lay exchanging vows, 
Philander, and his lovely maid, 


Not am’rous lefs than Eden’s pair, 
Soften’d by fweet embraces each; 
Strangers to difcontent and care, 
But what love makes, their breafts could reach. 


* O Sylvia,”’ faid the enraptur’d {wain, 
“ When firft thy form divine I view’d, 

Tranfport then rufh’d thro’ every vein, 
And inftant love my heart fubdued. 


My bofom felt a flame, the effeét 
Of outward charms beyond compare ; 
But ’twas thy Minp with graces deck’d, 
That fed the flame and fix’d it there, 


Bereft of thee, all earth could give, 
Would ne’er reftore my peace of mind, 
Poffeft of thee, content I’d live, 
Live the moft happy of mankind.’ 


« Philander dear,” the maid return’d, 
When big with love her breaft had figh’d ; 

Long has my heart with paffion burn’d, 
Tho’ long my conftant fwain I’ve try’d, 
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At every rural walk my eye 

Still thee preferr’d, no youth could move ; 
The tender look, the expreffive figh, 

’Tis you, my fwain, I flill approve.” 


“ If fo,” refum’d the exulting youth, 
“© Why put we off the nuptial day ? 

Till fleeting years and pofting age, 
Our relifh for fuch blifs deftroy. 


Hafte, then, and let connubial bands, 
Bind deareft Sylvia to my heart; 

Hafte—let us join our hearts and hands, 
Which nought but death itfelf can part. 


The blufhing nymph confents to go 
With her Philander to be bleft ; 

The joys the two admirers know 
Are felt—but ne’er can be expreft. 


a 


ON ETERNITY. 
BY J. G. 


BEING ONE OF THE FIRST PRODUCTIONS OFHIS 
YOUTHFUL MUSE, 


TERNITY, thou vaft unfathom’d deep, 
Immenfity’s twin fifter! from what fource, 

From what vaft fountain didft thou firft derive 
Thy undiminifh’d flood? What potent voice 
Arm’d with the pow’r to form thy ample bed, 
Firft bade thee take thy everlaiting flow 
And ftream unebbing an inceffant round ? 
Loft in the wild intricacy of thought, 
Ah! whither would my mufe tranfport herfelf ? 
Ah! whither would the range in queft of thee ? 
No fource haft thou, and no beginning knew, 
But felf-exiftent in one conftant {phere 
Has flow’d perpetual—time that now exifts, 
Is but a fpring, that will return to thee; 
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Gaze we thro’ ages, and preceding ages, 

> Till ages number vaft infinitude ! 

Some trace of thee will ftill remain behind. 
Amazing tow’r! the more we view thy bulk 
The more in wond’ring extacy we’re lott, 

The more obfcur’d in ftriving to conceive thee t 
From everlafting hath been thy domain 

And increated, e’er thofe diftant orbs 

Or that fair moon, or all yon funs were made, 
Or feas were form’d, or nature blufh’d abafh’d 
When perfect from the hand of God fhe came; 
And folely fway’d thou with their matchlefs fire 
The great companion of the Deity ; 

Sway’d thou impair’d not, endlefs, and entire : 
And when old Time fhall, felf-fubdued, furceafe, 
Refign his glafs, and fink to reft for ever, 
Deck’d in immortal beauty thou fhalt flourifh, 
With youthful vigor never to know an end. 


a 
SONNET TO THE MUSE. 


EVER lov’d the mufe! her cheering rays 

Did always feek, e’en from earlieft youth 

(Thofe much regretted hours of joy and truth) 
But it was long e’er fhe wou’d gild my days 
With her kind influence; I often fought 

In vain her airy form, cheer’d the while 

By hopes fallacious, ’till at length a {mile 
Moft {weet appear’d, gladly I caught 
Her kind indulgence, and did ttrive each art 

To woe her to thefe arms. But now no more 

We part. Fortune, thy empty gifts in ftore 
No longer do I court.—Oh! cou’d I impart 
The pleafure that each mind (thee much poffeft) 
Docs ever joyful feel {upremely bleft. 


Hertford, Fune 13, 1798. 
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LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. JOHN CASEBOULT, JUN. 
SPITALFIELDS. 


WHO DIED IN THE 21ST YEAR OF HIS AGE, 
MAY 24, 1798. ; 


ILL not my eyes again his face behold, 
Shall I no more his modeft accents hear 2 
No more my hand his gen’rous hand infold, 
Ah! much-lamented youth to memory dear! 


Jutt as his mind its opening charms difplay’d, 
And tend’reit parents were with hope elate, 

On him difeafe’s baleful grafp was laid, 
Who dragg'd him trembling to death’s iron gate, 


Oh! favage pow’r, thou mortal foe to worth, 
Who {mil’ft with ghattly joy at tears of woe, 

Why the foul murd’rer doft thou leave on earthy 
The fell oppreffor, or the villain low? 


At morn’s repaft, at evening’s placid meal, 

His dear-lov’d form no more his parents view, 
Nor joy, nor pain will he again reveal, 

Or {miles illume his face, or tears bedew. 


A little cell in earth’s cold breaft contains 
The youth enlighten’d, modeft, and fincere :— 
Ev’n thus muft lie ambition’s proud remains, 
Tho’ puerile pageantry adorn’d the bier, 


Tho’ humble was his lot, his heart ne’er felt, 
Remorte’s fcorpion fting, nor pen’ry’s gripe, 
Within his foul the mildeft virtues dwelt, 
And prompt his hand pale forrow’s tears to wipe. 


Fame to attraé& him unavailing tried, 
And ev’n pleafure fhew’d her charms in vain, 
For nought could lure him from his parents fide, 
When led by duty to RELIGION’s fane, 
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Who at the memory of fuch folid worth, 
The tribute of a figh would with fupprefs’d > 
But friendthip’s tears have moiften’d oft the earth, 
And oft has keen regret perturb’d her breaft. 


Yet why fhould forrow rend the feeling heart ? 
Huia ye loud fighs, ah! ceafe ye tears to roll, 
The dead feel not the agonizing f{mart, 
That care, and pain, and pen’ry give the foul. 


Enwrapt in flumber’s arms thus Aut will reft, 
’Till the loud clarion’s voice fhall -bid them rife; 
Then will the pious hear the angels blett, 
Hail kindred {pirits to their native fkies ! 
Fort-/reet. J. 5. 
—_— a 


LINES TO LAKENHAM, 
A VILLAGE NEAR NORWICH. 


H! blifsful fpot, where many pleafing hours, 
\. I've pafs’d full happy ; when my infant feet 
Have gayly wanton'd ’mid thy fylvan bow’rs, 
And my young heart with filent tranfport beat. 


Oft ’neath the fol’age of thy fpreading wood, 
A cool retreat ’ve fought from noon-tide ray ; 
And oft have wander’d in a penfive mood, 
When fober ev’ning clad the world in grey. 


On the green margin of thy chryftal ftream, 
Full oft I’ve view’d the fith in fportive play ; 

While their bright fcales illum’d by folar beam, 
Gave filv’ry luftre to the wat’ry way. 


*Tis thus fweet mem’ry brings thee to my view, 

Thus paints thofe fcenes which J when younger knew; 
But ah! whilft noting thus the lapfe of time, 

?Twixt reafon’s early dawn, and manhood’s prime, 
Say what the progrefs which thy fuul has made . 
Heav’n-ward, by tiuth and vistue’s holy aid? 


Lynn, 














Literary Revich, 


EMEA TITEPOENTA; Or, the Diverfions of 
Purley. Part [. By Fokn Horne Tooke, A. M. late of 
St. Foin’s College, Cambridge. 4to. Second Edition. 
Johnfon. 


RAMMATICAL enquiries are deemed by the 
J learned of no inconfiderable importance. Such 
inveftigations are clofely conneéted with the operations 
of the mind, and are therefore deferving of great atten- 
tion. Men of the profoundeft talents have fcrutinized 
this fubje&t with aftonifhing accuracy. Both in ancient 
and in modern times hath it exercifed their genius, and: 
occupied the greateft part of their time. This has been 
the cafe from Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, down to John 
Horne Tooke, the author of this ingenious publication. 
From the title of this performance no one could 
augur its contents. The truth is, that the volume con- 
tains a feries of converfations refpe€ting grammar, which 
are fuppofed to have taken place at Purley, a gentle- 
man’s feat, near Croydon, in Surry. Hence the ori- 
gia of the name given to the work, which, however 
fingular, pofleffes on this account a degree of propriety. 
The contents of the volume are difiributed into tea 
chapters. Chap. 1. Of the Divifion of Language. 2. 
Some Confideration of Mr. Locke’s Effay. 3. Of the 
Parts of Speech. 4, Of the Noun. 5. Of the Article 
and Interjeétion. ©. Of the Word rHaT. 7. Of 
Conjunétions. 8. Etymology of the Englith Conjune- 
tions. g. Of Prepofitions, 10, Of Adverbs. 
Vou. IV, Cc Thefe 
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Thefe different fubjeéts are difcuffed in the way of 
dialogue, where in the paragraphs marked H. Mr. Tooke 
himfelf declares his fentiments. A fpecimen thal be 
inferted taken from a part of the volume, which will 
exprefs the defign of the whole. 





“ H, Limagine that it is in fome meafure with the vehicle of 
our thoughts, as with the vehicie for our bodies. Neceflity 
produced both. The firft carriage for men was, no doubt, in- 
vented to tranfport the bodies of thofe who, from infirmity or 
otherwife, could not move themfelves. But fhould any one, 
defirous of underftanding the purpofe and meaning of all the 
parts of our modern elegant carriages, attempt to explain them 
upon this one principle alone, viz. that they were neceffary 
for conveyance, he would find himielf wofully puzzled to ac- 
count for the wheels, the feats, the {prings, the blinds, the 
giaffes, the lining, &c. Not to mention the mere ornamen- 
tal parts of gilding, varnifh, &c. Abbreviations are the 
wheels, the wings of Mercury. And though we might be 
dragged along without them, it would be with much difficulty, 
very heavily and tedioufly. 

‘* There is nothing more admirable, nor more ufeful than 
the invention of figns: at the fame time there is nothing more 
productive of error, when we negleét to obferve their compli- 
cation. Into what blunders, and confequently into what dif- 
putes and difficulties might not the excellent ait of fhort-hand 
writing (practifed almoft exclufively by the Englith) lead 
foreign philofophers; who not knowing that we haa any other 
alphabet, fhould fuppofe each mark to be the fign of a fingle 
found. If they were very learned and laborious indeed, it is 
likely they would write as many volumes on the fubject, and 
with as much bitternefs againft each other, as grar-marians 
have done from the fame fort of miftake concerning language; 
until perhaps it fhould be fuggefted to them that there may be 
not only figns of found, but again for the fake of abbreviation 
figns of thofe figns, one under another in a continued pro- 
greffion.”’ : 

“ B. ithink I begin to comprehend you. You mean to 
fay, that the errors of grammazians have ar:fen from fuppofing 
all words to be immediately either the figns of things or the 
figns of ideas; whereas, in fat, many words are abbrevia- 
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tions employed for difpatch, and are the figns of other words, 
and that thefe are the artificial wings of Mercury, by means 
of which the Argus eyes of philofophy have been cheated.” 

“ H. It is my meaning.” 

“ B, Well. We can only judge of your opinion after we 
have heard how you maintain it. Proceed, and ftrip him of 
his wings. They feem eafy enough to be taken off; for it 
frikes me now after what you have faid, that they are indeed 
puton in a peculiar manner, and do not, like thofe of other 
winged deities, make a part of his body. You have only 
to loofe the firings from his fect and take off his cap. Come— 
letus fee what fort of figure he will make without them.” 

“ H, The firit aim at language was to communicate our 
thoughts: the fecond to do it with difpatch. (I mean en- 
tirely to difregard whatever additions or alterations have been 
made for the fake of beauty or ornament, eafe, gracefulnefs, 
ar pleafure.) The difficulties and difputes concerning language 
have arifen almoft entirely from negleéting the confideration of 
the latte: purpofe of {peech: which, though fubordinate to the 
former, is almoft as neceflary in the commerce of mankindy 
and has a much greater fhare in accounting for the different 
forts of words. Words have been called winged; and they 
well deferve that name, when their abbreviations are compared 
with the progrefs which fpeech could make without thefe in- 
ventions, but compared with the rapidity of thought they have 
not the fmalleit claim to that title. Philofophers have calcu- 
lated the difference of velocity between found and light: but 
who will attempt to calculate the difference between fpeech 
and thought! What wonder then that the invention of all 
ages fhould have been upon the ftretch to add fuch wings to 
their converfation as might enable it, if poflible, to keep pace 
in fome meafure with their minds. Hence chiefly the vaiicty 
of words, 

“ Abbreviations are employed in language in three ways: 

1. Interms. 2. In forts of words. 3. In conitruétion.— 
Mr. Locke’s Effay is the beft guide to the fr#: and number- 
lefs are the authors who have given particular explanations of 
the laff. The /econd only I take for my province at prefent, 
becaufe I believe it has hitherto efcaped the proper notice of 


all,’? 
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To thofe who are converfant with grammatical learn. 
ing, it is well known that various fyftems of grammar 
have obtained. The moft popular for fome years pat, 
at leatt in this country, was the fyftem adopted ma 
work entitled Hermes, written by James Harris, Efq, 
ufually termed the Philofopher of Salifbury, the father 
of the prefent Lord Malmfbury. It muft be remem. 
bered, that we are here {peaking not of the grammar of 
any particular language, but of the general principles of 
grammar common to all languages. Mr. Harris, there. 
fore, treating on this fubje&t, diftributes words into 
four claffes, fubfiantives, attributives, definitives, and 
connectives. He then proceeds to difcufs each part with 
great ingenuity. So pleafued was Dr. Lowth with this 
performance, that he pronounces it to be “ the mof 
beautiful and perfeét example of analyfis that has been 
exhibited fince the days of Ariftotle.”” 

This fyftem, however ingenious, and however ad. 
mired by the learned, is combated by Mr. Tooke with 
great acutenefs, and with a proportionable degree of fe- 
verity.. Our Author contends that a// words may be 
refolved into two claffes, either nouns or verbs. Hence 
confiderable ingenuity is difplayed in tracing the origin 
of words and fhewing the manner by which they are 
connected with the two conftituent claffes. Here Mr, 
Tooke exhibits a knowledge of the Saxon language, 
from which, it is confeffed, that we have derived many 
of our terms. Indeed an undertaking like the prefent 
required an intimate acquaintance with ancient tongues, 
and of fuch an acquaintance our Author feems to be 
pofeffed. . 

The leading principle of the whole work is, that 
particles or undectinable words, fuch as conjunctions, 
prepofitions, and adverbs, are the fignsof other words, 
or merely abbreviations contrived for the difpatch of 
language. Mr. Tooke therefore endeavours to eftablith 
this pofition, that in Englith, and in all languages, there 
are only fwo forts of words which are wecefary for the 
coil 
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communication of our thoughts, 1. NOUN, and 2. 
VERB. 

The conjunGions are fuppofed to come from Saxon 
roots, being verbs ufed either as participles, or in the 
imperative mood. We give our Readers the following 
{pecimen -— 

Jf, the imperative of a Saxon word, to give, 
An, ditto — — 


— to grant, 
Unlefs, - — — 


to difmifs, 
Elf, — — — — to difmifs, 
Though, — — — — — toallow. 


Of the prepofitions Mr. Tooke remarks, that of d/f- 
ferent languages the leaft corrupt will have the feweft 
prepofitions, and in the fame language the bef etymolo- 
gifts will acknowledge the feweft. 

His derivation of the prepofitions is often very inge- 
nious and fatisfaftory. Thus the prepofition FROM, 
means merely BEGINNING, and is fimply the Anglo- 


Saxon and Gothic noun, fignifying origin, fource, author. 
When we fay, 

Figs came FROM Turkey, 

Lamp fa//s From ceiling, 

Lamp fangs FROM ceiling, 
the prepofition bears precifely the fame meaning. 

Mr. Tooke remarks that came is a complex term for 
one {pecies of motion, falls for another f{pecies of motion, 
and fangs is a complex term for a fpecies of attachment. 
For if we have occafion to mention the COMMENCEs~ 
MENT Or BEGINNING of thefe motions, and of this 
attachment and the PLACE where thefe motions and 
this attachment commence or begin, it is impoflible to 
have complex terms for each occafion of this fort. What 
more fimple than to add the figns of thofe ideas, viz. the 
word BEGINNING, which will remain always the fame, 
and the name of the place which ever varies? Thus, 

Figs came—BEGINNING Turkey. 

Lamp falls—BEGINNING ceiling. 

Lamp hangs—BEGINNING ceiling. 
Ce3 
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That is, 
Turkey, the place of BEGINNING to come, 
Ceiling, the place of BEGINNING to fall. 
Ceiling, the p/ace of BEGINNING to hang. 

F rom therefore relates to beginning, and refers to time 

as well as motion. 

One great difference between the fyftems of Mr, 
Harris and Mr,.Tooke, is their definition of thefe par- 
ticles. The former hath defined them to be of them. 
felves without any fignification, the latter afferts, that 
even by themfelves they have a diftinét meaning. Mr, 
Tooke, therefore, has fome curious difquifiticns on the 
fubjeét, with which the fcholar, who has a tatte for 
grammatical refearches, will be much pleafed. When 
the whole work is completed we fhall give an ampler 
fpecimen of it to our readers. At prefent no full judg- 
ment could be formed. It will be beft, therefore, to 
defer hazarding an opinion concerning it till all its 
parts can be contemplated. We may then difcern more 
thoroughly the conneétion which fubfifts between thefe 
parts, and the utility of the whole. 1n the mean time, 
we muft juft remark, that from what we have feen of 
it, it appears to be entitled to the praife of a very in- 
genious fimplicity. Two parts of {peech are certainly 
Jefs cumberfome than four or eight, or any greater 
number. Whatever reduces the fubjeéts of knowledge 
to,an eafier comprehenfion, aids the pupil in his literary 
acquirements, and extends the boundaries of fcience. 

A portion of this volume is taken up in anfwering 
fome objeétions which were made to the work by Mr. 
Windham, Secretary at War, and others concerned 
with him in the animadverfions. Mr. Pooke is very 
fevere upon them, and in his own u pinion, we doubt not, 
flatters himfelf with an entire viétory. It mu be ac- 
knowledged that he wields the arms of controverfy with 
a fkilful hand, and is determined that his antagonifts 
fhall feel his blows. In this conteft, we are apprehen- 
five that literary oppofition is heightened by political 
animofity. We 
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We are forry to find that Mr. Tooke condemns the 
digtionary of the great lexicographer JounNson in fuch 
unqualified terms of feverity. ‘That it is defective, we 
own, for all human produétions are imperfeét. But 
that its merit is neverthelefs very great, every candid 
man will acknowledge. Hear, however, Mr. Tooke 
on the fubjeét :— 

“ Johnfon’s merit ought not to be denied him, but his 
Didtionary is the moft imperfeét and faulty, and the leaft va- 
luable of any of his produétions; and that fhare of met 
which it poiieffes makes it by fo much the more hurtful. I 
rejoice, however, that though the leaft valuable, he found it 
the moft profitable, for I could never read his preface without a 
tear. And yet it muft be confeffed that his Grammar and 
Hiffory, and Diétionary of what he cal/s the Englith Language, 
are in all refpeéts (except the bulk of the latter) moft truly 
contemptible performances; and a reproach to the learning 
and induftry of a nation which couid receive them with the 
flighteft approbation.’’ 

“ Nearly one third of this Ditionary is as much the lan- 
guage of the Hottentots, as of the Englith ; and it would be na 
dificult matter fo to tranflate any one of the plaineft and mott 
popular numbers of the Sfeéator into the language of that Dic- 
tionary that no mere Englifhman, though well read in his own 
language, would be able to comprehend one fentence of it. 

“ Tt appears to be a work of labour, and yet it is, in truth, 
one of the moft idle performances ever offered to the public ; 
compiled by an author who poffeffed not one fingle requifite 
for the undertaking, and (being a publication of a fet of book- 
fellers)-owing its fuccefs to that very circumftance which alone 
muft make it impoffible that it fhould deferve fuccefs.” 

Every one who is acquainted either with the cha- 
racer of Johnfon, or with the contents of his Diétio- 
nary, will read the above paffage with aftonifhment ! ! 
Yet fuch are Mr. Tooke’s cenforial powers. When- 
ever he afcends the tribunal of judgment, the deftruc- 
tion of the culprit is determined. 

This volume is dedicated, or rather infcribed, to the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, where, it feems, Mr. Tooke 

: was 
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educated. Mention is alfo made of Dr. Beadon, the 
prefent amiable Bifhop of Gloucefter. The infeription 
being fhort and curious fhall be tranfcribed :—~ 


% TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMERIDGE. 


“ One of her grateful fons, who always confiders aéts of 
voluntary juftice towards himfelf as favours, dedicates this 
humble offering. And particularly to her chief ornament fot 
virtue and talents, the Rev. Doctor Beadon, Mafter of Jefus 
College.”” 


We believe that an intimacy hath long fubfifted be. 
tween thefe two literary characters, much to the honour 
and reputation of both parties. We alfo recolleét, that 
when Mr. Tooke was tried for high treafon, Dr. Bea- 
don bore ample teftimony to the moral charaéter and 
learned purfuits of his friend. The work has fora 
frontifpiece an elegant engraving of Mercury, the God 
of Wifdom. 


EE 


Appeal to the Men of Great Britain in Behalf of 
Women. 58. Johnfon. 


MONG the various novelties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we muft rank the enquiries which have been 
made into the nature and extent of the Rights of Wo- 
men. It is a fubjeét which has of late greatly engaged 
the public attention, and very different opinions have 
been entertained relative to this important tnveftigation. 
Some of the lords of the creation, have raved and ftormed 
at the prefumption of female pens, while others of them 
have liftened eagerly to the eloquence of the fair, deem- 
ing them an injured race, and withing them the attain- 
ment of perfeét liberty. 

Mrs. Woolftonecraft’s Rights of Women will not be 
foon forgotten. The indignant tone with which that 
celebrated femaie demanded juftice, prejudiced many 
perfons againg her production. We can, however, af- 


fure 
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fare our readers, that the prefent publication is of a dif- 
ferent caft. The author of it is indeed a female, of abi- 
hty and of {pirit, but the means to give no offence, and, 
therefore none ought to be taken. Indeed fhe pleads her 
caufe well. Her language is frequently elegant, though 
not without diffulencis, and every page affords a dilplay 
of ingenuity. 

This volume is only the firft part ; we can therefore 
fearcely give our decided opinion of the work, till the 
whole be prefented to us. For in the fecond volume fhe 

romifes the difcuffion of other topics conneéted with 
fer fubje&t, and intends clofing with “ a recapitulation 
of the main fubjeét of the appeal.” 

The Introduétion, however, well expreffes the na- 
ture and tendency of the work. We thall infert ir, 
fince it will give the reader a tolerable idea of the whole 
performance. 





© INTRODUCTION, 


“ Tt may at firft fight appear abfurd to addrefs the follow- 
ing pages in behalf of women, to the men of Great Britain ; 
whofe apparent intereft it perhaps is, in common with that of 
all other men, that things fhould remain on the footing they 
are. But as the men of Great Britain, to whom in particular 
I chute to appeal, have to their everlafling honour, always 
been remarkable for an Pipe love of liberty, and high in their 
prctenfions to juftice with regard to themfeives; it is not to be 
believed, if the iubje& of the prefent work were taken into 
their ferious confideration, but that the fame fentiments would 
be freely and generoufly extended to that clafs of beings, in 
whofe caufe I though unworthy appear. A clafs, upon whom 
the Almighty has ftamped fo fublime, fo unequivocal marks 
of dignity and importance, that it is difficult to conceive why 
men fhould wifh to counteraé the benevolent defigns of Pro- 
vidence in their favour; by leading in chains, too often galling 
to their fenfible and tender natures, thofe, whom heaven hav- 
ing in its wifdom formed the equals, could never furely, fave 
in its wrath, doom to be the flaves of man. 

“ To man then, to him alone who of all created beings 
challenges equality, nay more, who challenges fuperiority 

over 
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over the injured party, is this little work f{ecrioufly recom. 
mended. If it were equal to the fervent wifhes of the author 
to render it worthy of thofe to whom it is addreffed, and of the 
public in general, oh how perfeét? how interefting it would 
be! But as it is, with all its imperfections on its head, if 
the writer indulges no romantic hopes, neither does the fufs 
fer any abjeét fears. Dans les pays de fervitude, Je bien 
des hommes eft méprifé & le citoyen qui les aime y gemit & 
fe tait. Mais dans le féjour de la liberté, on eft {tir de l’eitime 
publique fi l’on travaile a leur bonheur. On vous fait gré dy 
céfir & de la tentative, méme infrudtueufe; & c’eft 1a que 
Vetranger lui méme doit verfer fes lumieres.””—In Britain 
then, in the favourite abode of liberty, fhall a daughter of the 
‘ fea-girt ifle’ tremble to appear before the tribunal of het 
brethren ? 

“ No! with acaufe in hand fo interefting to every individual, 
7 come forward on the contrary with confidence, and toyou fas 
thers, brothers hufbands, fons, and lovers, I fubmit the follow. 
sng pages. By all thofe tender ties may you be led to confider 
of what importance it is to fociety, to improve the underftand- 
ings, the talents, and the hearts of thofe, who muft one way 
or other, ijl or well, aét fuch principal parts on the ftage of 

} 


life. The confequences of this attention to their improvement, 


however good, however happy for them, are I apprehend 
equally interefting for you, which I flatter myfelf that I thall 
be able to prove; if, not alarmed or difgufted by the pvcten- 
fions already hinted at, you will deign to perufe the following 
attempt to reftore female charaéter to its dignity and inde- 
pendence ; though I truft, neither at the expence of the peace, 
the happinefs, or the felf-importance of MAN. 

“* May I be permitted to introduce my defence of the fe- 
male fex by that of an obfcure individual, who withes not to 
be thought even the anonymous circulator of opinions, which 
however juft in themfelves, might in their tendency breed 
animofities, where peace and mutual confidence had before 
been only known. The reader may fmile at thefe confequen- 
tial fears, and account the danger not very alarming ; but, few 
indeed, and little, are the talents required, to do real and laft- 
ing mifchief. I muft therefore repeat it, that the fear, the 
poffibility of doing harm, would certainly prevent me from 
making even my fentiments on the fubjeét public, did not the 
complaints and diffatistactions of the fexes again{ft each other 

fufficiently 
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fuficiently prove, that they are, generally fpeaking, far from 
being on that footing, where danger is to be apprehended from 
seafoning on the fubjeét ; or on that footing of which thinking 
and rational beings may be fuppofed capable. And furely at 
aperiod when the pulpit, the prefs, and the flage, teem with 
reflections on the vices of the one fex, and the follies of both; 
itcannot be deemed impertinent nor unneceffary, to fubmit to 
candid and cov] examination fome fimple though unacknow- 
ledged truths, which if ferioufly taken into confideration, 
might have a tendency to promote the equality, and the confe- 
quent peace and happinefs of the fexes. 

“© Know, however, that I come not in the garb of an Ama- 
zon, to difpute the field right or wrong; but rather in the 
humble attire of a petitioner, willing to fubmit the caufe, to 
him who is both judge and party. Not as a fury flinging a 
torch of difcord and revenge amongfi the daughters of Eve; 
but as a friend and companion bearing a little taper to lead 
them to the paths of truth, of virtue, and of liberty. Or if it 
lead not to thefe, may it be utterly extinguifhed. ‘ If the ar- 
gument here advanced appear chimerical, unfounded, or ir- 
rational; tet it perifh, let it be obliterated, let no memorial of 
it remain,” 











Our Authoref$ complains of the exceffive authority 
exerciled by the men over the women in thefe words, 


and accompanies her complaint with a curious illuftra- 
tion :— 


“ It is to be regretted, that the temperance and good fenfe 


fhewn by women, in fubmitting with fo good a grace to in- 
juiies, which though they cannot redrefs, they neverthelefs 
feel very feverely ; it is much to be regretted, that this tem- 
perance and guod fenfe, is not attended with better confe- 
quences to themfelves. 

Indeed their fate in this refpect is extremely hard; for 
every method they can attempt, to improve their fituation, is 
equally inefficacious. Silence and fubmiffion are looked upon 
as proofs of acquiefcence and content; and men will hardly 
of themfelves, feek to improve a fituation, with which many 
are apparently fatished. On the other hand any marks of 
fpitit, or fenfe of injury, or defire to better their fituation, ei- 
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ther as individuals or in fociety, is treated not only with con- 
tempt, but abhorrence; and fo far from gaining any thing by 
proupofing reafonable and equitable terms for themfelves in ¢i- 
ther cafe, the generality of men are enraged at the attempt; 
and would upon thefe occafions think it no crime to rob the 
poor culprits, of the wretched, ill underftood, and worfe in- 
forced rights that remain to them. 

“ The following little flory, illuftrates well the progrefs of 
lawlefs authority 5 ; and is applicable enough to our fubject. 

“A brother and filter were one day going to market with 
fome eggs, and other ey provifions to fell. ¢ oe , 
faid the fiiter, after a good deal of confideration, and not 
little proud of her powers of calculation,—* Dear Jacky, vi 
have fomehow made a very unfair divifion of our eggs, of 
which you know it was intended that we fhould have equal 
fhares; fo pray give me two dozen of yours, and I fhall thea 
have as many as you have.’ ¢ No,’ fays John,—John Bull as 
likely as any other John,—‘ that would never do; but dear, 
weet, pretty fifter Peg, give me one dozen of yours, and then 
{ thall have five tidnés | as many as you have ; which you know 
will be quite the fame as if you had them yourfelf, or indeed 
better; as I fhall fave you the trouble of carrying them, fhall 
protect you and the reft of your property, and fhall befides 
give you many fine things when we get to the fair—Blefs me, 
Margaret ' what is the matter with you? How frightful you 
always are when in a paffion! And how horbly ugly you 
look whenever you contra dict me! I with poor Ralph the 
miller faw vou juft now, I’m fure he’d never look at you 
again. Befides, fitter of mine, fince you force me to it, and 
provoke me beyond all beating, I muft tell you, that as 1am 
ftronger than you, | can take them whether you will or no.’ 
The thing was no fooner faid than donc, and poor Peg, found 
herfelf obliged to fubmit to fomething much more convincing 
than her brother’s logic. 

“ On they jogged however together, Peg pouting all the 
way, and John not a bit the civiller for having got what he 
knew in his heart he had no title to; and when they got to 
the fair, poor Peg’s property, of which he was to have been 
the faithful guardian, and careful fteward ; went with his own, 
to purchafe baubles and gin for his worthlefs favourite. But 
then, had not Peg pretended to put herfelf upon a footing of 
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equality with him ; or had fhe even after all, but calmly and 
quietly given up her own rights without murmuring,—nothing 
fo eafy as that, till it comes home tv a man’s own cafe,—he 
{wore manfully that there fhould not have been a word between 
them. 

“ Thus goes the world! Anda pretty farce it is!—And 
fuch are the weighty arguments ufed to deprive women of rights, 
of which, were they on the contrary put in full poffeffton, and 
taught the right ufe, would not only encreafe their own ftock 
of happinefs ; but, however it might affe& individuals, which 
can never be guarded againit in any fyftem, or any plan of 
reformation whatever, would certainly meliorate the mafs of 
humanity upon the whole. And, affected as this phrafe may 
appear, it is the only idea J have, or definition I can give, of 
rational reformation, or puflible perfection, in our pyeient 
ftate.’’ 


What the Authorefs would have women to be, may 
be learnt from the following extraét : 


“ Thave now traced in the beft manner I am able, thofe 
virtues which are moft effential to the fex—thofe virtues which 
muft be the foundation of every ufeful, or amiable, or valu- 
able character, however circumftanced, or in whatever fitua- 
tion, And meagre as the catalogue may appear, fuch general 
and indifpenfable ones, are all that can with any propriety be 
pointed out in a work of this kind. 

“ The love of truth—a deteflation of hypocrify and difguife 
—fimplicity of manners in as great a degree as can be reafona- 
bly expected, or as is confittent with the advanced ftate of 
fociety—unaffected modefty of heart and condu&, with much 
allowance for the frailties, and much compaffion for the mi- 
feries of the unfortunate—liberal opinions and humane con- 
duct with regard to domeftics and dependents—and a reafon- 
able defire after knowledge, notwithfianding the illiberal pre- 
judices thrown in the way—thefe compofe the body and the 
leading branches of the fyftem. The tamifications are infinite, 
and certainly no delineation of them will be here attempted. 

_ “ Though no mention has been made of Religion, the moft 
important concern of all; yet a deep fenfe of it—however mu- 
dified by different denominations of chriftians—is conficered 
as the vivifying principle which animates the whole fyftem.— 
The matter fpring by which the whole is moyed and regulated. 

VoL. IV, Dd 6 Without 
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* Without religion, though virtue may exift, it is deprived 
of its beft fupport, its moft faithful counfellor and guide— 
Without religion, we are deprived of the animating ‘hope of 
rendering ou ceptable in the fight of the only Power, 
who is able to appreciate and reward, ‘the often filent and un- 
feen ex isi, of the nobleft fa ur nature. 

A perfect knowledge of the divine morality of the chrif. 
ncluded in our plan; butis 
sad mott folid foundation upon which 
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perfiructure—raifed on fuch a foundation— 


cy, and rationality will of cuurfe be the 





«© But in characters thus formed it is natural likewife to ex- 
pect from the beft motives, amiable difpofitions, and gentle- 
nefs of mannefs; for the earneft precepts and matchlefs ex- 
ample of the Author of our faith, are, with regard to humility 
of heart and conduét too pofitive to be evaded by any thinking 
believer of either fex. ie men profeffing belief in the ferip- 
tures, reconcile their confciences to the flagrant breaches of 
thefe, and other moral virtues equally forcibly inculcated on 
both fexes; is therefore unaccountable upon any other prin- 
ciple, than that of their not thinking at all. 

“ IT cannot however in confcience recommend to our fex, 
cafuifiry, of excufing their own neglect of duty, 
from the example of others. It we are once fincerely per- 

{ that the precepts of our Saviour are drawn from a di- 
vine fource, and adapted to human nature, with a tender 
lion for its imperteétions and fufferings; and that as 
fuch they are the beft calculated of all to produce happinefs— 
moital and immortal—If we are once fincerely perfuaded ofall 
this, though we fee others abandon this great ftandard of duty, 
if ought not,—nor it cannot indeed then, greatly affect our 
condudt. 

“A ftronger proof cannot be urged of the infinitive impor 
tance of fixing religious principles early in the minds of wo- 
men. For perhaps there is not another means of guarding 
them againit, and enabling them to repel, the force of bad 
example—which comes tuo with double force from thofe, who 
have erected themfelves into perpetual dictators, and fupreme 
jucges over women—than that of enabling the fex to ys 
thet 
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their rules of conduét from the higheft fources—before the 
ftream is polluted by the follies and abfurdities—and before 
themfelves are likely, to be much influenced by the derelic- 
tion in principle and praétice of men. 

“ Every virtue raifed and fupported on fuch a noble bafisy 
will bear the ftamp of reality, and ftand the teft of trial. That 
mere automatons may put on the femblance of every virtue to 
a degree as captivating—perhaps even more fo, than women 
of real fenfibility, and of fixed principles, 1 am moft willing 
toallow. But this is § the varnith of the furface, not the cul- 
tivation of the mind.’ And though when viewed through the 
favourable mediums of youth and beauty, it may appear lovely, 
and pafs for fterling ; yet when brought into collifion—when 
brought to bear againft the rubs of lite—how it fcales off, and 
betrays the bafe materials, it was employed tofcreen! Whilft 
yeal, unaffected, unafluming goodnets, may be compared to 
marble of the moft exquifite quality,—which without flaw or 
blemifh, admits of an equal polifh through all its parts as on 
its furface ; and on which the fculptor may laftingly imprefs 
the fublimeft efforts of his art. So virttres founded on energy 
of mind and confiftency of charaéter, as well as truth in every 
fhape, appear to greateft advantage and intereft moft, when 
examined nearly, and when moft feverely tried.” 


We with the fair Authorefs fuccefs. Her caufe is 
good, and will eventually prevail. She feems to con- 
tend for that rational and honourable treatment of 
women to which they are entitled, and which in- 
deed is not withheld from them by fenfible and liberal 
minded men even in the prefent degenerate fate of man- 
kind. We admire the motio to this work, taken from 
Dr. Johnfon, though moft probabiy he had no idea that 
it would ever be applied to this curious fubjeét :—** Lee 
it be remembered that the eflicacy of ignorance has been 
long tried, and has not produced the confequences ex- 
pected. Let knowledge therefore take itsturn, and let 
the patrons of privation ftand a while afide, and admit 
the operation of pofitive principles.” Few soffos have 
been applied with greater difcernment. 


Ddz Narrative 
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Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Juno, on the Coaf of 
Aracan; and of the fingular Prefervation of Fourteen 
of her Combany on the Wreck, without Food, during 
a Pertod of Twenty-three Days; in a Letter to his 
Father, the Rev. Thomas Mackay, Minifier of Lairg, 

Sutherlandfhire, by William Mackay, late Second 

Oficcr of the Ship. pp. §9. 2s. 8vo. Debrett, 1798, 


“HIS appears to be an authentic Narrative, and of a 

nature highly interefting -— 

* During the firft three days,’ fays Mr. Mackay, pofterior 
to the commencement of the wreck, * I did not fuffer much 
from want of food, the weather being cool and cloudy ; but 
on the fourth the wind abated, the clouds difperfed, and left 
us expofed to the fcorching heat of a vertical fun, which foon 
roufed me to the keeneit fenfe of my fituation. Hitherto the 
apprehenfion of what might be to come proved more intolera- 
ble than any thing I actually experienced. Though my fen- 
fations, particularly of thirlt, were exquifitely painful, they 
were not fo violent as what I have read of in fimilar cafes, 
But I now began to feel in reality what I had already tortured 
myfelf with in imagiaation, and I dreaded I was approaching 
to the point I had figured to myfelf, which the cries of thofe 
among us, moft given to complaining, led me to think they 
had actually reached. I recollected however having read in 
Capt. Ingletield’s Narrative, that his boat’s crew had received 
great benefit from laying down by turns in a blanket which 
had been previoufly dipped in the fea, the pores of the fkin 
abforbing the water, and leaving the falt on the furface. This 
practice I adopted as far as I could, by dipping a flannel 
waiftcoat I wore next my fkin from time to time in the fea, 
Many of my companions, who followed my example, agreed 
that it refrefhed them, and I am convinced that by the blef- 
fing of God, it was the means of faving my life. It was fur 
ther ufeful by occupying the mind, and preventing defpon- 
dency ; I always found a fecret fatisfaction in every exeition 
for the prefervation of my life.’ 

Again :— 

“ Fearing the bad confequences of drinking falt water, I 
refrained from it as long as poilible, till unable to endure the 
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parching heat of my ftomach and bowels, and thinking my 
diffolution at hand, I went down to indulge myfelf with a 
draught, and drank perhaps near two quarts. To my great 
aftonifhment, inftead of injuring it revived both my ftrength 
and fpirits, but ftill confidering it as certain poifon, I every 
moment expected my laft agonies to begin. In this too I was 
miftaken: I got a found fleep, and my inward heat abated ; 
I felt ftronger, and though it purged and griped me violently, 
the inconvenience was trivial when compared with the benefit 
that always refulted,”” 


As the wreck advanced, Mr. Mackay continues :— 


“ Of thofe who were not immediately near me I knew lit- 
tle, unlefs by their cries. Some ftruggled hard, and died in 
great agony ; but it was not always thofe whofe flrength was 
moft impaired that died the eafieft, though in fome cafes it 
might be fo. I particularly remember the following initances. 
Mr. Wade’s boy, a ftout and healthy lad, died early, and al- 
moft without a groan; while ancther of the fame age, but a 
lefs promifing appearance, held out much longer. The fate 
of thefe unfortunate boys differed alfo in another refpect, highly 
deferving of notice. Their fathers were both in the foretop 
when the boys were taken il]. The father of Mr. Wade’s, 
hearing of his fon’s illnefs, anf{wered with indifference, ‘ that 
he could do nothing for him,’’ and left him to his fate. The 
other, when the account reached him, hurried down, and 
watching fora favourable moment, crawled on all-fours along 
the weather gun-wale to his fon, who was in the mizen rigging. 
By that time, only three or four planks of the quarter-deck 
remained, juft over the weather-quarter gallery ; and to this 
fpot the unhappy man led his fon, making him faft to the rail 
to prevent his being wafhed away. Whencver the boy was 
feized with a fit of reaching the father lifted him up, and 
wiped away the foam from his lips : and if a fhower came, he 
made him open his mouth to receive the drops, or gently 
f{queezed them into it from arag. In this affecting fituation, 
both remained four or five days, till the boy expired. The 
unfortunate parent, as if unwilling to believe the fact, raifed 
the body, gazed wifhfully at it, and when he could no longer 
entertain any doubt, watched it it filence till it was carried otf 
by the fea; then wrapping himfelf in a piece of canvas, funk 
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down, and rofe no more, though he muft have lived two days 





cas we judged from the quivering of his limbs whena 
wave broke over ‘hid, 

“‘ This fcene made animpreffion even on us, whofe feelings 
Were in a manner dead to the world, and a! imoft to ourfelves, 


and to whom the fight of mifery was now become habitual,” 





ing circumftance, which happened to them 
on aren the wreck, may ferve to illuftrate the vir. 
tues of favages :-— 





“« All the time we remained here, the natives were bufily 


employed at low water in rummuging the wreck, tearing the 
copper from the fhiy p’s bottom, and all the iron work they 
could manage. 

‘ The night before we were to fet out towards the village, 
Mrs. Bremner not being able to walk, it was propofed that 
they fhould make a litter of bamboos for her; and, after much 
altercation, they agreed for twelve rupees to carry her and her 
maid, and for two more to fupply us, her four penfioners, 
with rice till our arrival at the village. I was mych afraid I 
thould not have firength to wajk, and that they would not 
ftop for me by the way. I therefore entreated to be indulged 
with a litter in like manner, affuring them that whenever I 
a:tived at the neareft Company’s fettlement, (which I under- 
ftvuod to be Ramoo) the Englifh Gentlemen there would libe- 
rally reward them. They were deaf to my entreaties, and 
politively refufed to carry me at all, as they faid I was fo much 
heavicr, unlefs I paid twice as much as Mrs. Bremner, and 
that in ready money. [I at length refolved to flay behind with 
fome of the party, who were to be leftin charge of the plunder 
taken from the wreck, till Mrs. Bremner fhould reach Ramoo, 
and reprefent my fituation to the Gentlemen there, who, | was 
confident, would fend a conveyance for me. I therefore en- 
deavoured to bargain for rice during that interval, and they at 
firit agreed to fupply me at the rate of two rupees a day, but 
in the morning they repented, and would not give an ounce 
without ready money. In vain I promifed a large fum here- 
after ; nothing would fatisfy them but ready money, which 
they well knew I had not to give. 

“* Finding entreaties and promifes equally ineffectual, Thad 
recourfe to thieats, and declaved that if I fhould fail a facrifice 
ia 
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to their ill ufage, the Eaft India Company, whofe fubjeé& and 
fervant I then was, would affuredly avenge my death. They 
defpifed my threats, and beheld my dittrefs with indifference ; 
Ihad, therefore, no alternative, but to refolve on accompany- 
ing them, though I had great reafon to fear I fhould give up 
by the way, and be torn to pieces by the tygers which were 
faid to infeft the jungle. 

“ When we were ready to fet out we found that only five 
men were to proceed along with us, four to carry the women, 
and one our provifions; and they engaged to give us rice only 
twice a day. We reprefented that we fhould never be able to 
perform the journey without a third meal, but one man, they 
faid, could not carry more than would fupply fo many perfons 
with two allowances each day, and they refufed to let us have 
another man, without receiving three rupees more, a condition 
with which it was not in our power to comply.” 








He, however, lofes fight of his guides, when he meets 
with the enfuing adventure, which may ftand as an ads 
mirabie contraft to the preceding inftance of barbarity 


and felfifhnefs :— 


“ At length, after wholly lofing fight of all my compa- 
nions, I efpied a party of Muggs* near the beach dreffing rice. 
Not underftanding their language, I was at a lofs how to make 
known my diftrefs, but went towards them in hopes that my 
wretched appearance would move their compaffion, and was 
not miftaken, Their chief accofted me in Portugueze, and 
aiked me what had reduced me to my prefent condition. I re- 
plied in a few words that I was fhipwrecked, famifhed, and 
deferted by my companions, and entreated him to give me 
fomething to eat—He was much affected at the relation of my 
fufferings, andexecrated the inhuman wretches who had left me, 
whom he {aw pafs half an hour before without {peaking tothem. 
He immediately gave me of the beit victuals he had, and ob- 
ferving that I ate in a ravenous manner, cautioned me to re- 
itrain my appetite at firft, affuring me at the fame time that he 
would give the a plentiful fupply for my journey. He added, 
that I ought not to defpair, becaufe I had been deferted by my 


* A caft or tribe employed as porters, and eafily diftin- 
guithed by their appearance. 


companions, 
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companions, for that he would put me in a condition to reach 
Ranioo without their afliftance, and therefore advifed me to 
give up all thoughts of overtaking them, but go on at my eafe, 
The tygers, he faid, in that part of the country were extremely 
fhy, the fmell of fire frightened them, and before we parted, 
he would teach me to ftrike a fire, fo that at night I fhould 
have nothing to fear from them, and might therefore lie down 
in perfect fecurity. 

“© The wounds I had received in coming afhore being full 
of fand and dirt, this humane ftranger wafhed them clean, and 
rubbed them with ghee, by which they were foon healed. He 
gave me as much rice as I could carry, and a pot to drefs it 
in: alfo onions, chillies and tobacco, the ufe of which he 
ftrongly recommended. In fhort, he gave me part of every 


thing in his little flore, and, in order to drefs my food, and 
keep off the tygers at night, taught me how to ftrike fire, by 
rubbing two picces of bamboo againft each other in a particu- 

He concluded with informing me, that he was 
a Portugueze pedlar, a native of Chittagong, where he lived, 
and that he was now going to Aracan with goods. 


lar manner. 


‘6 Y was fo much affeéted with his kindnefs that I could 
hardly bid him adicu: after recommending me to the bleffed 
Virgin, he hurried me away, that I might arrive before night 
at a hut two miles farther on. I had not gone many yards 
when he came running after me with a pair of trowzers, which 
he defired me to put on before [reached Ramoo, that my feel- 
ings might not be hurt by appearing there without clothes. At 
this frefh inftance of his goodnefs I burft into tears; I could 
not thank him: once more we took an affectionate leave of 
each other, and I purfued my journey in high {pirits.’’ 

Upon the whole, although this ‘ Narrative’ is at 
firft tedious, owing to an uncommon multiplicity of fea- 
phrafes, unintelligible, and ufelefs to the general reader, 
it is yet deferving of confiderable attention, and related 
with a due portion of perfpicuity. 


Malvern 
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Malvern Hills. A Poem. By Fofeph Cottle. 2s. 6d. 
Longman. 


MB: Cottle is already known to the world by a {mall 

volume of poems, an improved edition of which 
was lately publifhed. The entertainment which we ex- 
perienced in the perufal of that produétion, led us to 
open thefe pages with a pleafing expectation, nor have 
we fuffered any difappointment. 

After a manly and humane preface relative to the dif- 
treffes of the poor, the Author introduces to the Reader 
a few lines of his friend, Robert Southey, addreffed to 
him on the fubjeét of his poem. As almoft every thing 


coming from the pen of that ingenious poet is valuable, 
we fubjoin it :— 


6 TO JOSEPH COTTLE. 


“ Ts Malvern then thy theme? it is aname 
That wakes in me the thoughts of other years 


And other friends. Would I had been with thee 
When thou didft wind the heights. I could have lov’d 
To lead thee in the paths [ once had trod, 

And pointing out the dark and far- of firs 

On Clifton’s fummit, or the {pire that mark’d 

That pleafant town, that I muft never more 

Without fome heavy thoughts bethink me of. 

I could have lov’d to live the paft again. 

Yet, were I ever more to tread thofe heights, 

Sure it would be in folitude; for fince 

I travell’d there, and bath’d my throbbing brow 
With the drifted fnows of the unfunn’d mountain cliff, 
Time hath much chang’d me, and that deareft friend 
Who fhar’d my wanderings, to a better world 

Hath paft. A moft unbending man was he, 

Simple of heart, and to himfelf fevere, 

Tn whom there was no guile, no evil thought, 

No natural weaknefs. I could not have borne 

His eye’s reproof; it was to me as though 

The inward monitor that God has given 

Spake in that glance; and yet a gentler man 
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Liv’d not. I well remember on that day 
When firft I paft the threfhold of his door, 
The joy that kindled every countenance 
Bidding him welcome home. For he was one 
Who in the ftillnefs of domeftic life 
Was lov’d and honour’d, rightly deeming that 
Beft {cene of virtue, and partaking there 
The happinefs he made. 
Upon a hill, 
Midway, his dwelling ftood. The ceafelefs ftream 
That rolls its waters o’er the channell’d rock, 
Sent from the glen below fuch mellow’d founds 
As in the calm and contemplative hour 
Invite the willing fenfe. The afcent beyond 
Bounded the fight, that afk’d no fairer view 
‘Than that green topfe whénce many a blackbitd’s fong 
Was heard at morning, and the nightingale 
Such fweet and folitary mufic pour’d, 
As; fuiting with the twilight’s fober thoughts, 
Blends with the foul’s beft feelings. In her dreams 
Of pureft happinefs, my fancy fhapes 
No lovlier place of refling. But no more 
Shall I behold that place of pleafantnefs :— 
Death has been bufy there. . 
And well it is 
That thoughts like thefe fhould wean us from the world, 
Strengthening the heart with wholefome difcipline 
For life’s fad changes. Oftentimes they rife 
Uncall’d, but not unwelcome, nor unmix’d 
With a deep joy that fatisfies the foul. 
Even now, a man contented with the paft, 
Pleas’d with my prefent fate, and looking on 
In hope, I fometimes think on that dear Friend, 
Who furely I believe will welcome me 
When I have paft the grave, and blefs my God 
For this belief, which makes it {weet to die. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY.” 


This poem confifts of a delineation of the objeéts feen 
from off the Malvern Hills, accompanied with moral 
reflections. Genius in poverty is thus defcribed :— 


“ By 
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“ By my fide 
There ftands an aged thorn, at this lone hour 
Cheering, the fight of ought familiar. 
How bent its matted head, by the bleak wind, 
That in one current comes—howling and fierce | 
Thou poor unfhelter’d thorn, I pity thee ! 
Tho’ this the month of gladnefs, and the time 
When verdure thrives—tho’ now thy fellow trees, 
Down in the vale beneath, their fummer drefs 
Put forth, and every fpray, with bloifoms hung, 
Dances with happinefs ; yet, heedlefs, thou, 
Vith here and there a folitary ijeaf, 
Look’ ft ever to the earth, difconfolate : 
’Till fome rude tempeft thake the mountain’s brow, 
Uptear thy feeble limbs, for ever end 

heir conflict with the ftorm, and down the fteep 

Hurl thee, unpitied—tenant of the clouds, 
Emblem art thou of him in this low world 
Vhom Genius burdens, whofe diviner mind 
Spurns at the world’s low aims, and feels itfelf 
Unbleft: whilft poverty’s bleak winds affail. 
Low, like the MOUNTAIN THORN, he bends his head, 
And whilft unnumber'd objects fpeak of joy, 
And ignorance looks gay, and folly {miles ; 
Nurfing his many wrongs, he ftands aloof, 
And thinks, with calm confolement, when his head 
Down to the grave fhall go, his fpirit reft.”’ 


Among thefe hills there is, it feems, a well of mes 


dicinal water, which the poet hath thus pleafingly no- 
ticed :— 


And now I mark, 
Beneath two lofty hills, and in the vale 
Form’d by their fleep defcent, the Holy Well.* 
A plain ftone dwelling, weather-worn and rude 
Stands fingly by. There never found is heard 
But the bleak wind, that, howling from above, 
Sweeps the bald mountains’s fide, and urging on 
Its boifterous way, at length forgets its rage, 


* The Holy Well is fituated aboyt a quarter of a mile from 
the inn, 
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In dallying with the valley’s fcattered trees : 
Save when the fky is hufh’d, and to the ear 
The never-ended bubblings of the fpring 

Send the fame note—the fame unvarying note. 
Moft melancholy fpot! the hand of time 

Seems bufy with thy fhatter’d tenement, 

And all around thee prompts to penfivenefs : 
For who can view this place, or think of thofe 
Who to the fount are led to eafe their frames 

Of rankling malady.—The drooping fire 

Of rifing children, tottering o’er the grave, 

And cafting, with an anxious look, his eye 
Through diftant times, with many hopes and fears 
For thofe he leaves behind. Or of the wife 
Who bears a mother’s uame, by flow difeafe 
Treading the downward road, yet, fill’d with dreams 
Of lengthen’d days and coming happinefs ; 
Watching her infant’s fmile, and planning well 
Its future deftiny; tho’ never fhe 

Shall} mark its courfe. Yet not alone the throng 
Who vainly hope the renovated frame, 

Here pafs their days ; beneath yon ftately roof* 
Health and her fifter Chearfulnefs are found, 
Whilft every joy, from nature’s faireft works, 
When in her pride fhe fits immaculate, 
Spontaneous heaves the heart. 


* There is one large Inn at Malvern, which accommodates 
all the company who vifit the fpot. They have a common 
table, and the place is fubjeét to regulations as others of a 
fimilar kind, 

( To be concluded in our next.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several Poetical favours have been received, and will meet 
with due attention. 


We thank our Gla/gow Correfpondent for his Effay on In- 
necence, Which fhall, be inferted in our next Number, His 
proffered communications will be acceptable. 
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